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TO THE HOST OF LOYAL YOUNG PEOPLE, WHO 
HAVE BEEN A CONSTANT INSPIRATION TO 
THE AUTHOR IN EVERY CHURCH WHICH 
HE HAS BEEN PRIVILEGED TO SERVE, THIS 
WORK IS MOST AFFECTIONATELY DEDICATED. 


Preface 


c& 


AN extended Preface is unnecessary. The first 
chapter of this work contains a statement of fun- 
damental principles, as well as an expression of 
the author’s belief concerning “The Supernatural 
Element in History” in general. In subsequent 
chapters he has sought to apply these principles to 
a study of the development of American history, 
institutions, and civilization. 

It is unnecessary to say that the author dis- 
claims any attempt to write a history of America 
or American institutions. The existence of many 
masterpieces in that department of our literature 
would make such an attempt on his part a work of 
supererogation. What he has attempted to do is 
to present a glimpse of the Supernatural forces 


that have wrought with the natural to produce 
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the civilization in which we glory. His excuse for 
this attempt is a sincere love of country and hu- 
manity, and a desire to arouse in the new gener- 
ation a deeper appreciation of their inheritance, 
which, he trusts, may result in a renewed consecra- 
tion to the Republic and the kingdom of God. 
POLEMUS HAMILTON SWIFT. 


6410 STEWART AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
May 23, 1898. 
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The Supernatural Element in History 


ur 


“The more a man is versed in business, the more he finds 
the hand of Providence everywhere.” —William Pitt. 


“For still the new transcends the old, 
In signs and tokens manifold; 
Slaves rise up men; the olive waves, 
With roots deep set in battle graves ; 
Through the harsh noises of our day 
A low, sweet prelude finds its way; 
Through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear, 
A light is breaking, calm and clear. 
That song of love, now low and far, 
Erelong shall swell from star to star; 
That light, the breaking day, which tips 
The golden-spired Apocalypse! 
Henceforth my heart shall sigh no more 
For olden time and holier shore; 
God’s love and blessing, then and there, 


Are now and here and everywhere.” —Whittier. 
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Chapter I 
AN INTRODUCTION 


“Do NATIONS float darkling down the stream 
of the ages, without hope or consolation, swaying 
with every wind, and ignorant whither they are 
going? Or is there a superior power of intelli- 
gence and love, which is moved by justice and 
shapes their course?” 

This is the question which George Bancroft asks 
at the opening of his superb chapter on the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It may be stated 
in another form: Is there a Supernatural element 
in history? Are peoples, as well as individuals, 
led by a Divine Hand, or do they journey toward 
the future with only the light of human wisdom 
to mark out the path? Is civilization the outcome 
of centuries of upward climbing under the inspira- 
tion of a superior intelligence, that has kept the 
best forever in view; or is it the result of chance 
forces that have operated no one can tell how? We 
are persuaded that chance does not rule the world. 
There is a Supernatural as well as a natural ele- 
ment among the forces that have operated to build 
up national life. 

13 
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In this chapter we are to determine the funda- 
mental principles that are to govern subsequent 
discussions. ‘The builder must give heed to his 
foundation, or he will toil in vain. 

By history we are to understand the records 
that tell the story of the marches, thoughts, and 
achievements of the race. The Supernatural ele- 
ment is the inspiration that has come to man from 
above, which has flashed light upon his path in time 
of storm and darkness, and nerved and strength- 
ened him to do what alone he could not have 
done. 

As the problems of geology can be solved only 
by taking account of all ages, as well as all forces 
that have united to produce the complicated phe- 
nomena which are presented to us in the record 
of the rocks, so in the study of the problem sug- 
gested by this topic we must take into account all 
the ages of history. In view of the facts, as pre- 
sented by a contemplation of one event, or even of 
one decade, we might sometimes be inclined to think 
that God had deserted the world; or even to doubt 
that there was a superior power of intelligence and 
love exerting itself for the benefit of mankind. If 
one were to take his stand in the midst of the chaos 
of the French Revolution, he might be pardoned 
for thinking that civilization had received its death- 
blow, and that law and order had perished from 
the earth. We need to study what went before 
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and what came after that wild storm, in order to 
see that God had not deserted the world. 

The reign of Providence is not always indicated 
by prosperity. Providence is God at work for our 
good, and for the good of the entire race. It is 
the watch-care of the Infinite, exercised in love, to 
the end that the goal of the best may be reached 
at last. Just as a noble father loves, plans, toils, 
and sacrifices, that every one of his children may 
have the best and may come to the best, so God, 
our Heavenly Father, loves, blesses, inspires, and 
watches over all men, to the end that humanity may 
reach the highest possible level. 

The best may come to us through prosperity 
that is the reward of obedience to the sacred laws 
of righteousness. But if these laws have been vio- 
lated, then it may come through the catastrophe 
that is sure to follow. Infinite Love could not al- 
ways give prosperity. It is necessary for love to 
chide, correct, instruct, and sometimes to punish. 
God may not be in the whirlwind, the fire, or the 
earthquake shock. And yet these tumultuous ele- 
ments may be, and frequently have been, the best 
agencies to unseal the ear of the race, that it might 
hear the whisperings of the Divine. 

The Babylonian captivity was a time of oppres- 
sion, woe, and national degradation; and yet Israel 
came back from that captivity most thoroughly 
cured of the idolatry which had so long cursed the 
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land. The War of the Rebellion was a terrible 
thing. But it was a stern necessity; and it is prob- 
able that the coming generations will realize more 
and more that the baptism of fire and blood was, 
after all, a baptism of blessing. God has led hu- 
manity, not by the easiest path, but by the one 
which would, in the end, conduct the race to the 
summit of the mountain, where the glory of the 
perfect day would shine upon the brow of man. 

In our attempt to solve the problem, we must 
not only take into account all time and all races; 
we must also allow all facts to influence the con- 
clusion. A new school of historians has arisen in 
these last years, who have felt under obligations 
to take account of something more than the ma- 
terial and the visible. Guizot, in his “History of the 
Civilization of Modern Europe,” states the case in 
this manner: “It has been the custom for some time 
past, and very properly too, to talk of the necessity 
of confining history to facts. Nothing can be more 
just. But it would be almost absurd to suppose that 
there are no facts but such as are material and visi- 
ble. There are moral, hidden facts, which are no 
less real than battles, wars, and the public acts of 
government. Besides these individual facts, each 
of which has its proper name, there are others of a 
general nature, without a name, of which it is im- 
possible to say that they happened in such a year 
and on such a day, and which it is impossible to 
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confine within any precise limits, but which are yet 
just as much facts as the battles and public acts of 
which we have spoken.” 

While we look for a Supernatural element in 
history, we must not lose sight of the fact that there 
is a natural as well. God is at work in the world; 
but much that he accomplishes is done by human 
agents. Man has not always had the clearest light. 
He has not always known the whole truth; and, 
what is worse, has not always been disposed to live 
according to the truth which he has known. While 
man is what he is, there will be action out of har- 
mony with the laws of righteousness; and when 
such action takes place, Infinite Love, which 
through all the ages has endeavored to lead man 
to the best, must cast off the actor. Hence we find se- 
lection and rejection continued over and over again. 

The ideal of the ages has been the perfect. That 
this ideal might be realized, God has chosen fam- 
ilies, nations, races, and Churches; and worked with 
them and through them while they would be true 
to the truth. And when they have degenerated, 
chosen against light, rejected the truth, trampled 
virtue under foot, closed their ears to the pleadings 
of the weak, substituted might for right, lived in 
selfishness and ease, closed their eyes to the path 
of duty, and devoted themselves to soft and luxuri- 
ous self-indulgence which has frequently developed 
into sensuality; then God has rebuked, given them 
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over to their enemies, and visited them with wave 
on wave of disaster. And when at last it has been 
apparent that they would not be true to the heav- 
enly mission, he has cast them off and called an- 
other family, nation, race, or Church to be his 
chosen people, to minister to the world’s enlighten- 
ment. 

This will account, in part, for the strange oscilla- 
tions of the pendulum of history. Nations rise and 
fall. Dynasties are first conquerors, and then con- 
quered. The scene of mighty operations is shifted 
from one land to another. There are great up- 
heavals, moral earthquakes, and political cyclones, 
The path of the race is marked by many sinuous 
windings. Civilization, like a great sea, presents 
the phenomena of ebb and flow. The Shepherd 
kings conquer the valley of the Nile, and, by and 
by, are expelled from it themselves. Israel comes 
out of the country of bondage, overturns the ener- 
vated kingdoms of Canaan, occupies the land of 
promise for centuries, and then is carried into cap- 
tivity; first by Assyria, and then by Babylon. Nine- 
veh, Babylon, and Damascus exercise dominion for 
atime. Then the Persians sweep all before them. 
Later on, Greece rises to power, and exerts a blessed 
influence. Then she reveals a disastrous weakness, 
and falls before the power of Rome, who rules the 
world with a rod of iron. But Rome could not 
endure, because she rejected the truth and lived out 
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of harmony with righteousness. After Rome, 
chaos; and out of chaos comes modern Europe. 

The centuries have been characterized by an 
ebbing and flowing tide. The great question is, 
Has there been more ebb than flow? Have the 
marchings and countermarchings of the race led 
to a higher level? Is there a superior power of 
intelligence and love that is shaping the course of 
history? If there is such a power, then the march 
of humanity ought to be over an ever-ascending 
path. God in nature means continual progress. 
God in history must mean the steady upward march 
of man. We have frequently heard it said that his- 
tory repeats itself. That is not exactly true. The 
race has not marched round and round, over a path 
that is symbolized by the circle; but round and 
round, and yet up and up, over a path that is sym- 
bolized by the spiral, where each round leads on- 
ward and upward, into the sunlight of the ever- 
longed-for Golden Age. 

God is in the world. Let it be granted that there 
is a superior power of intelligence and love, and it is 
unthinkable that he is not ever present with his crea- 
tures. The machine theory of the universe can not 
be harmonized with the doctrine of Infinite Love. 
That theory supposes that God, at some time in 
the far-off past, wound up the universe, and then 
left it to run down according to the working of the 
laws which govern its operations. Let us be de- 
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voutly thankful that the trend of the best scholar- 
ship of the age is absolutely away from this theory. 
God is here. Joseph Cook has well said, “Nature 
is the glove on the hand of the Infinite.” We hear 
a great deal about natural law. What is law? It 
is simply the uniform method of Divine operation. 
That the Divine operates in a uniform manner does 
not of necessity indicate the absence of a will which 
might choose a different course. It simply argues 
a wisdom which at the beginning saw what path 
would lead to the goal of the best. God is in the 
whole world ; not in a part of it. Infinite Love throbs 
for all mankind, and the tangled threads of history 
may be untangled, and woven together into a strong 
cord that will bind humanity to the throne of God. 

It is a significant fact that the progress of hu- 
manity has been forever bound up with the develop- 
ment and prosperity of nations. When God has 
purposed to give a great truth to the world, he has 
raised up a people among whom that truth was 
prized, to whom it was clearly revealed, and by 
whom it was given to the world in such form as 
to render its possession a permanent inheritance. 

Every great nation has had some special work 
to do, some great truth to incarnate, and some sub- 
lime revelation to pass on to the coming gener- 
ations. God has given to different peoples a differ- 
ent work as they were capacitated to do it; just 
as a wise master-builder charges different workmen 
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with different tasks, every one of which has for its 
end the completion of the building that is to reflect 
his glory. 

Every people is, in a sense, a chosen people. 
Every great race has had a mission from above. 
The Hebrew nationality was built about the sub- 
lime truth of the unity of God. The mission of that 
race was to enthrone conscience. The Greek is 
the father of Classic literature, and the inspiration 
of philosophical thought, as well as the world’s 
instructor in the realm of the beautiful. Man has 
studied her poets and philosophers, and dreamed 
his sweetest dreams of beauty, as he has all but 
worshiped before the grand masterpieces which 
were produced by artists in the golden age of 
Grecian national life. Rome taught the world the 
secret of invincible discipline, and incarnated the 
spirit of law. If the world would come to its best, 
it must follow the path of obedience to law. Rome 
had a work to do. She did it grandly for a time; 
then became unfaithful to the trust, and was cast 
off, as other nations have been rejected before and 
since. The Anglo-Saxon came upon the stage of 
the world’s history to develop an unconquered and 
unconquerable love of liberty. Though he has done 
much in various lines to bless the world, the one 
work which must forever be thought of as the mis- 
sion of this conquering race, is the apprehension 
of the sublime truths of civil and religious liberty 
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which found expression in the Magna Charta, the 
Bill of Rights, and the Declaration of Independence. 
God has had a deep interest in the life, civilization, 
and destiny of the race. That means a Supernatural 
element in human history. 

That there is a Providence in history will be ap- 
parent from the fact that the records of the cen- 
turies show a steady advance. 

The march of humanity has been like a journey 
up the mountain-side. Sometimes the path has 
descended into dark valleys, and it has seemed to 
those who could see only a small portion of the 
road, that it was all down-hill; that there was loss 
at every point; that the hope of better things and 
better conditions was dead; and that the evening 
twilight was closing in upon the world’s civiliza- 
tion. But as the mountain-climber emerges from 
the valley to find the winding path ascending ever 
higher and higher, so the race has been marching 
along a path that, no matter what the seeming, has 
led to loftier levels and higher heights. Grecian 
and Roman civilization was vastly superior to that 
of the Orient, while the civilization of modern Eu- 
rope rises sublimely above that of Greece and Rome 
at almost every point. The decline and fall of the 
Empire of the Caesars made modern Europe pos- 
sible. The French Revolution was an epoch of 
chaos, darkness, and storm. But out of the Revo- 
lution came the best France the world has ever 
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known. Out of the Eighty Years’ War, which bap- 
tized the Low Countries with the blood of the heroic 
Dutch, came the United Netherlands; and out of 
the bloodless Revolution of 1688 came a grander 
England. 

The present is better than the past. The future 
will be better than the present. Let us make a 
comparison at one point only. The tide of liberty 
has risen higher and higher as the centuries have 
passed. 

Compare our own with any one of the ages 
when the great Oriental monarchies flourished. 
There is one word which must be written over the 
history of every such monarchy. That word is, 
Despotism. Compare ours with the golden age of 
Greece, when Athens and Sparta were free. In 
those proud days seventy-three out of every hun- 
dred were slaves. So little liberty was there in the 
days of the great Republic, when Plato lived and 
ZEschylus sang, when Socrates died for conscience, 
and Pericles made the name of Athens immortal. 
Compare our age with the best period of Roman 
history. In the golden age of Roman civilization 
three-fifths of the entire population of the Empire 
were slaves. Three-fifths of the people did not own 
themselves, to say nothing of possessing civil rights. 
Compare the present time with the earlier years of 
English history. When the barons who composed 
“The Army of God” compelled the reluctant King 
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John to sign the Magna Charta at Runnymede, 
on the 15th day of June, 1215, there was little liberty 
for any one in the world except kings. The Magna 
Charta was a charter of rights; but it gave little to 
any one except the barons. The villains of that age 
were slaves just as really as the African Negro was 
in this country in the days before the Civil War. 
The barons secured liberty for themselves; but they 
were determined that the great mass of the people 
should be kept in servitude. The king plundered 
them, and they plundered the people, who were 
grossly ignorant, while superstition reigned every- 
where. They were in political servitude to the king 
and spiritual bondage to the Church. 

Then came the Reformation and the printing- 
press, which spread abroad the news of the divine 
right of every man to think for himself, and worship 
according to the dictates of his own conscience. 
Calvin applied the principles of the Reformation 
to the affairs of State, and men began to think that 
civil liberty was as certainly the birthright of the 
race as was religious liberty. The Bill of Rights 
enlarged the sphere of liberty. The Declaration of 
Independence, and the sacrifice and struggle to 
maintain it, opened the eyes of the world to the 
truth that the people were sovereign. The reaction 
of the French Revolution, and the enactment of the 
Reform Bill in England, tell the story of a rising 
tide. As there is some power above the tide of 
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the great sea, so there must be some power above 
the rising tide of the world’s civilization. What is 
that power? It must be the hand of the Divine. 

In the sixteenth century Luther applied the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation to the Church, and Calvin 
applied them to the State. Out of the storm and 
tempest of those days came the Huguenots of 
France, the Puritans of England, and the Covenant- 
ers of Scotland. It is to the point that little Holland 
was the first State in which religious liberty was 
realized; and she led the van in civil liberty and tol- 
eration. It is an undisputed fact that the skeptical 
writers of the centuries, with but few exceptions, 
have been enemies of popular liberty. Where do 
we find the largest liberty, if not in the lands where 
true religion is most fully developed; where men 
have the best ideas of God, and the fullest appreci- 
ation of Divine truth? What does all this argue but 
that the Supernatural has been the inspiration of 
the liberties which have come to bless the world? 

And what is true regarding the evolution of 
liberty is true of every other phase of civilization. 
The tide has risen higher. The path has been a 
sinuous one; but it has led to higher levels, loftier 
altitudes, and better things. The intellectual life of 
the masses has steadily improved. Educational ad- 
vantages have multiplied. Social conditions have 
changed for the better. The Christian law of social 
service has had a constantly-widening application. 
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Light has increased. Truth is better known. The 
race has not reached the summit. 


“But life shall on and upward go; 
The eternal step of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats, 


God works in all things; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night. 
Wake thou and watch! the world is gray 
With morning light.” 


The presence and power of God in human his- 
tory is revealed by the fact that wrong is never 
finally triumphant over the right. The inferior 
never finally replaces the superior. The shadow 
does not turn back on the dial of the world. The 
student of history comes again and again to hours 
of conflict, where it seemed certain that the baser 
-element would win, when the defenders of liberty 
stood face to face with an overwhelming foe. It 
has happened again and again that victory has been 
won where there was no reasonable expectation 
of winning it, and when the facts in the case were 
such as to lead to the conviction that the reason 
for victory must be found in a strength and cour- 
age breathed into the victors from above. God has 
not always been found on the side of the heaviest 
artillery, or the strongest battalions. Light con- 
quers darkness at last. Truth ultimately comes out 
of the fray crowned with laurel. 
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On the eastern coast of Attica is a narrow, cres- 
cent-shaped plain, which stretches out between the 
mountains and the sea. Ona September day, more 
than 2,350 years ago, a council of war was held on 
the side of the mountain that overlooked this plain. 
The council was to determine whether or not battle 
should be joined. The plain was filled with more 
than one hundred thousand Persians, who had come 
to conquer Athens, and lead her people into slavery. 
To meet this host the Greek generals had eleven 
thousand heavy-armed spearsmen. The com- 
mander-in-chief of the Persian force was Datis, who 
had been sent by the great king, Darius, to chastise 
the people who had dared to help rebellious Iona 
against the conqueror. Datis was an experienced 
general, the hero of many successful battles; and 
up to that hour the armies of Persia had been every- 
where successful. The Greek islands had been con- 
quered, and the islanders compelled to join the 
invading host. Marathon had been selected as the 
place of landing, and the army of the great king 
was confronted by a little band of men who were 
to win renown for themselves and preserve the des- 
tinies of Europe. 

It was a crisis hour in the world’s history. 
Creasy well says of that day: “Had Persia beaten 
Athens at Marathon, she could have found no ob- 
stacle to prevent Darius from advancing his sway 
over all the known western races of mankind. The 
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infant energies of Europe would have been trodden 
out beneath universal conquest, and the history of 
the world, like the history of Asia, have become the 
mere record of the rise and fall of dynasties, of the 
incursions of barbarous hordes, and of the mental 
and political prostration of millions beneath the 
diadem, the tiara, and the sword.” Persia victori- 
ous, meant a reversion of type, the outward flow 
of the tide of civilization, and the substitution of the 
worse for the better. Persian victory on the plain 
of Marathon meant that the world should be robbed 
of Grecian philosophy, literature, and art. It meant 
Oriental despotism in place of Roman citizenship. 
And who can tell what would have been the effect 
of that victory, and such conditions, on the com- 
ing kingdom of the Messiah? Would European 
civilization, then, have been a possibility? 

But Persia was not successful. The council of 
war was held. The vote stood six to five for im- 
mediate battle. Miltiades was chosen to command. 
The hour of action came. The hero of Greece drew 
up the immortal eleven thousand who were to de- 
cide the issues of this crisis in the struggle between 
the European and the Asiatic. The battle-cry was 
that which afterwards was heard above the waves 
of Salamis: “On, sons of the Greek! Strike for 
the freedom of your country! strike for the freedom 
of your children and your wives—for the shrines of 
your fathers’ gods, for the sepulchers of your sires. 
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All, all, are now staked upon the strife.” With this 
battle-cry upon their lips, down from the hillside 
swept the solid phalanx into the plain, and across 
the mile of ground that lay between them and the 
foe. Every man of that immortal company had 
been trained in the exercises of the palzestra, so that 
there was no fear of exhaustion as the result of that 
mad charge across the level space. 

The battle was joined. It was the avalanche 
against the tornado. The front rank of the Asiatics 
went down to a man beneath the leveled spears of 
the Greeks. But they did not give way. The 
Athenian center was weakened, and the Persians 
broke through it at last, after a desperate conflict, 
and the troops of Aristides and Themistocles were 
driven back in confusion. On the right and left 
the Hellenes fared better, and swept everything be- 
fore them. But they wisely gave over the pursuit 
of the conquered foe, and dashed down upon the 
victorious Persian center. After a most desperate 
fight, the hitherto unconquered soldiers of the great 
king gave way, and fled in confusion to their ships, 
which had been drawn up on the shelving shore. 
While they attempted to launch these, the Greeks 
attacked them with desperate bravery, and seven 
galleys were fired. The Persians at last, after des- 
perate resistance, succeeded in launching the gal- 
leys and rowed away, leaving nearly seven thousand 
dead behind them. 
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The East was conquered by the West. The sun 
was not turned back in the hour of its rising. 
Spring did not recede to give place to winter. The 
hope of a better civilization was not overwhelmed 
by a worse. The upward march of humanity was 
not made an impossibility. Marathon was a crisis 
hour, such as is appreciated only by the careful 
student of history, who has before his mind all the 
years that followed. 

How did eleven thousand conquer one hundred 
thousand? It must be remembered that Persia had 
been victorious up to that hour. What or who led 
the Greek council of war to take such arisk? What 
was the inspiration of the soldiers who presented 
an unbroken phalanx to the despotism of the Orient 
that day? I answer, God. It was an inspiration 
that came from the overshadowing of the Divine. 

Victor Hugo has this to say of the battle of 
Waterloo: “Was it possible for Napoleon to win 
the battle? We answer in the negative. Why? On 
account of Wellington? on account of Blucher? 
No; on account of God. Bonaparte, victor at 
Waterloo, did not harmonize with the law of the 
nineteenth century. Another series of facts was 
preparing, in which Napoleon had no longer a 
place: the ill-will of events had been displayed long 
previously. It was time for this vast man to fall; 
his excessive weight in human destiny disturbed 
the balance. This individual alone was of more ac- 
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count than the universal group: such plethoras of 
human vitality concentrated in a single head—the 
world, mounting to one man’s brain—would be 
mortal to civilization if they endured. The moment 
had arrived for the incorruptible supreme equity to 
reflect ; and it is probable that the principles and ele- 
ments on which the regular gravitations of the 
moral order as of the material order depend, com- 
plained. Streaming blood, overcrowded grave- 
yards, mothers in tears, are formidable pleaders. 
When the earth is suffering from an excessive bur- 
den, there are mysterious groans from the shadow, 
which the abyss hears. Napoleon had been de- 
nounced in infinitude, and his fall was decided. 
Waterloo is not a battle; but a transformation of 
the universe.” God has an interest in the struggles 
of humanity, because it is the Divine will that there 
shall be no reversion of type. The fittest must 
survive. 

There have been many illustrations of the sub- 
lime truth that there has been no final triumph for 
wrong. Evolution will not tolerate the thought 
that the best shall be finally conquered by the worst. 
The Saracen hordes poured out of the desert of 
Arabia, fired with the delusion that death in battle 
made paradise secure. They swept along the south- 
ern shore of the Mediterranean. They passed over 
into Spain. They set their faces against Europe 
and the. civilization of the future. What Moham- 
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medan civilization would have meant for Europe 
can be read in the records of the Ottoman Empire. 
The black waves of the lower had so far over- 
whelmed the higher. Then came Tours, and the 
black wave was hurled back. For the Saracens to 
conquer at Tours was to pluck the blossoms from 
the apple-tree in the springtime. It was to turn 
back the shadow on the dial of the world. It was 
to overwhelm a better civilization with a worse. 
That was contrary to the law of the world’s progress. 
Between the Saracen and victory stood an uncon- 
querable Power in the shadows, keeping watch 
above his own, and over the world’s destiny. That 
Power was the Infinite. 

The little country among the dikes and ditches 
at the mouth of the Rhine stood out against the 
tyranny and atrocities of Spain for more than eighty 
years. Why could Spain not conquer the Nether- 
lands? It almost seemed like folly for the little 
country to resist the authority of the great king. 
But the Spanish Inquisition could not conquer hu- 
man conscience. Conscience is king, because con- 
science symbolizes the higher levels of civilization. 
Spain may fit out an armada; but it will be dashed 
to pieces on the coasts of England, which it seeks 
to conquer. The Colonial troops may be driven 
from Bunker Hill; they may retreat from New 
York, and be repulsed at Brandywine and German- 
town. But Trenton, Saratoga, and Yorktown are 
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sure to come. John Brown may hang above the 
quaking soil of old Virginia; but the Emancipation 
Proclamation will be written out at last. Napoleon 
III may strive to erect an empire on the foundation 
of selfishness; but he will meet his Sedan, and out 
of the chaos of the crumbling empire will come the 
new Republic. Let us take courage, 


“For right is right, since God is God; 
And right the day must win.” 


There have been failures, repulses, losses, defeats; 
but wrong has never had the final victory. 


“Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne; 
But that scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own.” 


CHAPTER II 


ee the Foundation of a New 
Civilization 
35 


*¢ What constitutes a State? 
Not high raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No: Men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude,— 
Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain ; 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain :— 
These constitute a State.” 
—Sir William Jones. 
36 


Chapter II 


“No PEOPLE can be bound to acknowledge and 
adore the Invisible Hand which conducts the af- 
fairs of men more than the people of the United 
States. Every step by which they have advanced 
to the character of an independent Nation, seems 
to have been distinguished by some token of Provi- 
dential agency.” 

These are the words of George Washington, the 
one chosen of God to lead the armies of the Conti- 
nental Congress to victory during the long and ter- 
rible war which resulted in the independence of 
America. They are the words of truth and sober- 
ness. ; 

In no chapter of history is the hand of God more 
manifest, than in that which records the story of 
America’s discovery, settlement, trials, conflicts, and 
triumphs. America is a promised land, and this a 
chosen people, as truly as these terms can be ap- 
plied to Canaan and Israel of old. The fabric of the 
story of America’s discovery and early history, as 
well as that of her subsequent development, is 
woven with the warp and woof of the natural and 
Supernatural. 

Can it have been mere chance that the Western 
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World was veiled, and kept hidden from the eyes of 
modern civilization till the beginning of the six- 
teenth century? Columbus was not the first to set 
foot on the Western World. Nearly four hundred 
years before the Spaniards landed on San Salvador, 
the Norsemen had visited the shores of Labrador, 
and coasted as far south as Massachusetts. But it 
is possible that the Chinese had preceded Ericsson 
-by six hundred years. Nor could they have been 
the first to see the continent of infinite possibilities. 
Cortez and Pizarro found in Mexico and Peru a 
semi-barbarian civilization of untold wealth and 
splendor. The archeologist is convinced that the 
crumbling ruins of the Aztec and Toltec civilizations 
point to a day of beginning that can not be later 
than the opening of the Christian era. 

The representatives of nation after nation vis- 
ited the shores of America. Some of them were 
here when Columbus came. But as far as the civil- 
ized world was concerned, the Western Continent 
was a veiled land up to that hour. It had not been 
discovered in any real sense before the bold 
Genoese turned the prow of the Santa Maria 
toward the sunset. Why did not the coming of 
these nations who had preceded him result in a real 
discovery? Why was America hidden from view 
during all these centuries? Because it was not 
needed till that hour; and it was greatly needed 
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when a fortuitous concourse of events ushered in 
the beginning of the new era. 

Events of the utmost importance were crowd- 
ing, one upon another, when the portals of the six- 
teenth century opened. The reflexive influence of 
the Crusades was doing its work. The fall of the 
Eastern Empire had scattered Greek students and 
Greek lore broadcast over the Western countries. 
The great intellectual movement known as the Re- 
naissance was sweeping over the continent. The 
revival of art had already come. Michael Angelo 
was seventeen years old when Columbus sailed on 
that first voyage. In a few years he would be cary- 
ing the Moses, painting the glories of the Sistine 
Chapel, and hanging the dome of the Pantheon in 
mid-air to make a roof for St. Peter’s. A score 
of masters would toil with him to render the name 
of Italy glorious. Gutenberg had given the print- 
ing-press to the world. In 1455 the first Bible was 
printed on that machine of power. It would soon 
be busy with the sublime work of bringing the great 
truths that make for liberty and progress to the 
masses of the people. The sky was already rosy 
with the light of a better day. In less than a cen- 
tury Galileo would be at his work, and it would soon 
be apparent that the world did move. In a cen- 
tury Francis Bacon would develop his inductive 
philosophy, which would supersede the deductive 
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method, and introduce the reign of modern science. 
Loyola was born in 1491, and the great Jesuitical 
movement in the Catholic Church would soon 
begin. That movement would give to the world 
explorers as well as priests. The Reformers before 
the Reformation had been at work. Savonarola 
had not then died a martyr to conscience; but in 
six years his body would be given to the flames. 
Martin Luther was nine years old. Soon he would 
be a monk, and then a reformer. In forty-two 
years he would give the Bible to the common people 
of Germany in their own language. That would 
place dynamite under the thrones of the Old World. 
In forty-four years John Calvin would be preach- 
ing at Geneva, and applying the principles of the 
Reformation to the affairs of the State. In thirty- 
four years Tyndale would give his Bible to the 
English people. In sixty-seven years Sweden would 
have the Word of God in her own language, and 
the full tide of the Reformation would sweep over 
Europe. 

And what was the Reformation? It was a re- 
ligious movement; but it could not be confined to 
religion. Truth is always many-sided, and is sure 
to exert an influence in more than one direction. 
The Reformation declared, among other great 
truths, that the Bible was the last court of appeal; 
and it maintained the sacred right of private judg- 
ment. How much hinges on that truth! If man 
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was free spiritually, why should he be a slave to any 
power? If conscience was supreme in matters of 
religion, it was a very short step to the conclusion 
that it must be supreme in civil affairs as well. 
Civil liberty was a just corollary of the sublime 
third principle of the Reformation. 

The love of liberty would soon spring up in the 
hearts of men who were ready to die for it. Ina 
few years the great Huguenot movement in France 
would begin. The wave of Protestantism would 
soon roll from South to North. That wave would 
not always bring peace. Puritans would be com- 
pelled to fly from their homes in England. The 
Huguenots would be exiled from France. The 
Inquisition would be set up in Spain. The cruelty 
of Alva would deluge the fair fields of the Nether- 
lands with the best blood of that heroic land. Dis- 
senters would be hunted like partridges on the 
mountains of bonnie Scotland. A place of refuge 
would be one of the great needs of the age. The 
day of mighty thoughts and great transformations 
was at hand. Feudalism was to die. The dark 
night of the Middle Ages was to disappear before 
the dawn of a better day. The great struggle be- 
tween princes and the people was soon to begin. 
A new age was at hand; and the best results of 
that era could be secured to man only on the shores 
of a New World. Only there could the germs that 
were about to burst into life find an environment 
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that would insure the best development and most 
perfect fruitage. Europe was cursed by feudalism, 
despotism, and tyranny, made strong by the growth 
of centuries. When Columbus sailed away on that 
momentous voyage, the seeds of a better era would 
soon be ready for the planting. But where were the 
fields in which the tender germs could come to per- 
fection? A New World was the need of the hour. 
And then the curtain was lifted, and, lo! there was 
the land where the dreams of the ages could be 
realized. It can not be that this is the work of mere 
chance. Clear vision and reverent thought will re- 
veal to us the hand of God. We shall see a Super- 
natural element working in American history at its 
very beginning. 

A study of the history of discovery and early 
attempts at colonization will lead to the conviction 
that some Power must have been at work keeping 
back the unworthy elements from permanent settle- 
ment on the shores of North America. If the new 
civilization was to be superior to the old, it must 
be built on better foundations. God selected with 
care the men and women who were to lay the foun- 
dations of the Temple of Liberty in the New*World. 

Scarcely had Columbus returned from his first 
voyage, when other bold navigators were inspired 
to follow in the wake of the ship which had found 
the plus ultra beyond the pillars of Hercules. The 
Spaniards were awake to discovery. Columbus 
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made four voyages. Within ten years the principal 
islands of the West Indies were explored and par- 
tially colonized. In i510, representatives of this 
same nation planted a colony on the Isthmus of 
Darien. In 1513, Balboa crossed that narrow strip 
of land, discovered the Pacific, and took possession 
of the ocean in the name of the King of Spain. In 
1513, Ponce de Leon sailed from Porto Rico, and 
discovered the coast of Florida. He would find 
gold and the fountain of immortal youth. In 1517, 
Fernandez de Cordova and his pilot discovered 
Yucatan and the coast of Mexico, the conquest of 
which was begun by Cortez the following year. In 
1519, Magellan, a Portuguese, sailing under the 
flag of Spain, coasted along the eastern shore of 
South America, discovered the strait that bears his 
name, passed through it, sailed westward into the 
Pacific, and discovered many islands in that ocean, 
on one of which he was killed in a battle with the 
natives. After his death one ship of his fleet con- 
tinued the voyage, and reached home by the way 
of China, India, and the Cape of Good Hope. 
Lucas de Ayllon visited the coast of the Carolinas 
in 1520. Narvaez explored the Gulf of Mexico in 
1526. De Soto traversed the whole territory from 
the shores of Florida to the Mississippi and be- 
yond the Red River, between the years 1537 and 
1543. Melendez attempted the colonization and 
conquest of Florida in 1565. Spain was fully awake 
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to the importance of discovery, colonization, and 
conquest. 

In the meanwhile other nations caught the spirit 
of the hour. King Manuel, of Portugal, commis- 
sioned Gaspar Cortereal, in the summer of 1501, 
to sail on a voyage of discovery. He explored the 
American coast as far north as the fiftieth parallel 
of latitude. As early as 1504, we find the fisher- 
men of Normandy and Brittany on the shores of 
Newfoundland. In 1524, Verrazzani, sailing under 
the flag of France, explored the Atlantic Coast 
from the latitude of Wilmington to Newfoundland. 
In 1534-5, James Cartier made two voyages, cir- 
cumnavigated the island of Newfoundland, and dis- 
covered and ascended the St. Lawrence River as 
far as the present site of Montreal. 

While Spain and France were active, England 
was not idle. On the 5th of May, 1496, Henry VII 
commissioned John Cabot, a native of Venice, to sail 
under the English flag, and make explorations and 
take possession of all islands and continents which 
he might discover in the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans. The brave Venetian sailed from Bristol, 
and on the morning of June 24th discovered the 
gloomy coast of Labrador, fourteen months before 
Columbus first looked upon the mainland of South 
America. After coasting along the shore for sev- 
eral hundred miles, he returned to England. In 
1498, Sebastian Cabot succeeded his father, sailed 
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westward, and traced the coast of North America 
for more than twenty degrees of latitude. 

Then we have a half-century of inactivity on the 
part of England, consequent on the issuing of a 
bull by the Pope, which gave to Spain all lands 
west of a line drawn north and south three hundred 
miles west of the Azores. England was thoroughly 
Catholic at that time, and the king did not care to 
violate the decree of the Vatican, even to secure a 
continent. 

But when, after the death of Henry VII, Edward 
VI came to the throne, the spirit of maritime adven- 
ture was again aroused. The king commissioned 
the then aged Sebastian Cabot as grand-pilot of 
England, and the work of discovery began again 
in real earnest. Martin Frobisher made three voy- 
ages, that led to the discovery of Hudson Strait 
and the country in that vicinity. Most of the en- 
ergy of this bold navigator was spent in a-vain 
search for gold. In 1572, Sir Francis Drake, tak- 
ing the path of Magellan, sailed into the Pacific, 
and traced the western shore of North America 
as far as Oregon. 

The first attempt at colonization on the part of 
the English was made in 1583, by Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, who endeavored to plant a colony in New- 
foundland. The expedition resulted in complete 
disaster, because of a supposed discovery of gold 
and the piratical inclinations of the crew, who, like 
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most men of the age, were crazed by the passion 
for gain. 

For one hundred years the spirit of adventure 
reigned. Voyage after voyage was made in the 
interest of discovery. The entire American coast 
was mapped out; but every effort at permanent 
settlement ended in complete failure. It seemed 
as if some mighty Power was guarding the coast, 
and keeping at bay those who would take possession 
of it in the name of any prince or potentate of the 
Old World. 

Who or what was this guardian of the New 
World, and what was the secret of failure to secure 
possession of the country and make permanent set- 
tlement? That guardian was the Infinite. God in 
history means the upward march of the race. The 
New World had been veiled from view, that it might 
be the home of men who would inaugurate a new 
era, and lay the foundation of a new State, where 
the people would be sovereign, and where liberty 
might have the best chance. God held back the 
first comers from the new continent. The reason 
will be apparent, when we note who and what they 
were who came, and what was the purpose of their 
coming. 

We have seen that representatives of Spain came 
again and again, during the first century, to the 
southern coast of North America. But the Spaniard 
was not a friend of civil and religious liberty. In - 
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proof of this statement, let us submit the testimony 
of the eloquent Spanish orator and statesman, Caste- 
lar, who dared to say, even in the Cortes and in the 
presence of a large number of Roman prelates: 
“There is not a single progressive principle that has 
not been cursed by the Catholic Church. Not a 
constitution has been born, not a single progress 
made, not a solitary reform effected, which has not 
been laid under the terrible anathemas of the 
Church.” And Spain belonged, body and soul, to 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

The possession of North America by Spain 
would have meant a repetition of the history of the 
South and Central American colonies, and of the 
republics that have grown out of them. There has 
been no civil and religious liberty where Spain and 
Roman Catholicism have held sway. Spain did not 
have what the world longed for. The nations were 
thirsting for liberty. The peoples of Europe desired 
to walk in the path of progress. Spain had no lib- 
erty to give, and she stood ready to blockade the 
path of progress. She would soon be engaged in 
the work of the Inquisition at home. Charles V 
and Philip II would not be friends of liberty, any 
more than Ferdinand the Catholic and Isabella 
had been before them. Spain has done little else 
than stand in the way of the world’s progress for 
four hundred years. 

The Spaniards came again and again to the 
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eshores of the New World, and by their works proved 
that they were not the men whom God would have 
as the seed of the new era. Columbus himself could 
see only the gold of Cipango, and was the first to 
seize the natives of the lands which he discovered, 
and carry them away to be sold as slaves. Pizarro 
and Cortez conquered and plundered Mexico and 
Peru, and bequeathed a double curse to the land 
that had been immortalized by the Aztec and Tol- 
tec civilizations, which were possibly ancient when 
Hannibal invaded Spain. De Soto traversed the 
country from Florida to the Red River, where he 
wandered through primeval forests and over broad 
prairies, intent only on finding opulent cities which 
might be pillaged. He had the thirst for gold which 
characterized those who had plundered the lands of 
the Montezumas. Ponce de Leon sought for gold 
and the fountain of immortal youth in the land of 
Florida. Melendez endeavored to crush out the Hu- 
guenots, who had established a colony at the mouth 
of the St. John’s River, and give to Rome complete 
control of the New World. Gold was all that Spain 
wanted from America, unless, perhaps, it was slaves. 
In no way is the hand of God revealed in American 
history in larger measure, than by holding back the 
Spaniard from the continent so much needed as 
the home of liberty and progress. 

We have seen that the Portuguese made a few 
voyages during the first century after the discovery 
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of America. But little or nothing ever came of 
them. They were actuated by the same spirit that 
characterized the Spaniard, and were largely in sym- 
pathy with him, as they are to-day. :In the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, Gaspar Cortereal 
explored the coast from Maine southward for sev- 
eral hundred miles. The only thing he did was to 
land and kidnap many of the natives, whom he took 
away to be sold as slaves. He undertook a second 
voyage for the same purpose. But God was guard- 
ing the coast of the New World. Cortereal never 
returned. And no one who sailed in the expedition 
with him ever came back to tell the story of his 
shipwreck on the ocean, or, perhaps, his murder 
on the shore. The fate of the slave-ship is one of 
the unsolved mysteries of the sea. Like Spain, 
Portugal had little to give to the New World. Her 
presence in North America would have made im- 
possible the best in the new home of liberty. 

Nor were the French more successful, at first, 
in their attempts at colonization. For a hundred 
years they made no progress. Here again we see 
the hand of God in the failure that attended their 
efforts. What was the secret of that failure? It 
must be found in the character of those who made 
up the company of voyagers. The first three at- 
tempts to settle the valley of the St. Lawrence were 
made with men whom the prisons of France fur- 
nished. What would have been the influence on 
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the civilization of the New World, if the settlement 
of America had been accomplished with the class 
of men who came to these shores with Cartier? 
Only counterfeiters and traitors were denied the 
privilege of gaining their liberty by emigration from 
France. Surely, such men were not worthy to be 
the founders of the new State. 

For a hundred years there was no success in 
attempting to colonize the country. Why? Those 
who came were not worthy of the new civilization. 
The men were not yet raised up who were worthy 
to lay the foundations of the new temple of liberty. 
As soon as they presented themselves, the day of 
colonization was at hand. In the furnaces of Eu- 
rope they were being prepared; and when they 
crossed the sea to make settlements, no trial, diffi- 
culty, or danger could keep them back from the 
task that was to result in blessing for America and 
for the world. 

There were five principal streams which united 
to form the current of national life in the New 
World. It will be well worth our while to examine 
carefully the character of the men who made up 
these streams. 

New England was settled by the Puritans. Only 
one colony east of the Hudson had another origin. 
And who were the Puritans, and why were they 
worthy to become the founders of the new State? 
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When James I came to the throne of England, 
he resolved that all religious sects and dissenting 
bodies should conform to the practices of the Estab- 
lished Church. He was not greatly in love with that 
Church, but he believed that noncomformity was 
out of harmony with monarchy. So, when the Non- 
conformists asked the privilege of holding meet- 
ings, he gave a stern “No,” and said: “I will make 
them conform, or I will harrow them out of the 
kingdom, or, what is worse, will hang them.” He 
was as good, or as bad, as his word. 

The Puritans were persecuted. A part of them, 
known as Separatists, after much persecution, found 
their way from Scrooby and Austerfield to Holland. 
They made their home in Leyden, the university 
center of the West. There they soon won the re- 
spect of their Dutch neighbors, by their frugality, 
honesty, and good report. But after a time they 
began to discuss the question of emigration to the 
New World. They feared that they might not be 
able to rear their children in the principles of faith 
dearer to them than life, if they continued to make 
their home in the land of their exile. Negotiations 
with the Plymouth Company were undertaken, and 
soon after we find the Pilgrims on their way to 
America. You know how they came. They came 
to stay. They were not gold-hunters. They were 
not adventurers. They did not own the ship that 
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brought them across the Atlantic. The Mayflower 
was only chartered to land them on the shores of 
the New World. 

The Pilgrims brought with them the seed of 
democratic institutions. Hardly had the Mayflower 
and Speedwell made the first attempt to get under 
way than the loyal band chose a governor for each 
ship. These were chosen by the people. This was 
the very beginning of the new order of things. 

These men, who sought for a new home in the 
wilds of the continent beyond the Atlantic, be- 
lieved in the Supernatural, and put God first. In 
the cabin of the Mayflower they drew up the first 
popular constitution. They had no charter from 
the king; but they would make a compact between 
themselves. This is the writing which they signed: 
“In the name of God, amen; we, whose names are 
under-written, the loyal subjects of our dread sov- 
erign, King James, have undertaken, for the glory 
of God and the advancement of the Christian faith, 
the honor of our king and country, a voyage to 
plant the first colony in the northern parts of Vir- 
ginia, do, by these presents, solemnly and mutu- 
ally, in the presence of God and one of another, 
covenant and combine ourselves together into a 
civil body politic, for our better ordering and pres- 
ervation and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and, 
by virtue thereof, to enact, constitute, and frame 
such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, consti- 
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tutions, and offices, from time to time, as shall be 
thought most convenient for the general good of 
the colony. Unto which we promise all due sub- 
mission and obedience.” 

This was the first constitution. They recog- 
nized that the authority of the Government was de- 
rived from the consent of the governed. This was 
the beginning of a new order of things, which first 
in the New World, and afterwards in the Old, was 
to work a transformation such as would bring bless- 
ings untold to the people. From that first town- 
meeting, held in the cabin of the Mayflower, what 
a stream of benediction has come to the human race! 

These Pilgrims were men who loved honor 
above everything else. They would not be in debt 
to any man. They believed in education, and soon 
after taking possession of their home in the New 
World, founded Harvard College, in 1636. This 
school was supported, in the beginning, by the free- 
will offerings of all the people. They believed in 
popular education also. The common-school sys- 
tem of America received its inspiration from the 
New England colony. They were a robust, hardy 
people, firmly set in their convictions, and some- 
times bigoted, as men of strong convictions are 
likely to be. But, above all, they loved liberty, and 
were willing to die for that great name. They were 
hopeful, self-sacrificing, steadfast, honest, and de- 
termined. They came to enjoy religious liberty, 
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and they planted the germs of civil liberty as well. 
“Accustomed in their native land to a plain country 
life and the innocent trade of husbandry, they set 
the example of colonizing New England with free- 
holders, and framed the model for the civil and 
religious character of its institutions.” They be- 
lieved in the printing-press, as well as in popular 
education; and as early as 1638 we find Stephen 
Daye, an English printer, among the colonists, at 
work with the press which he had set up at Cam- 
bridge. 

Other Puritans from England joined the Pil- 
grims in the New World from time to time, until 
the struggle for liberty began in England. After 
that, few came to America. Within the first fifteen 
years after 1620, twenty-one thousand two hundred 
persons, or. four hundred families, came to the 
shores of the New World. Their descendants, in 
1834, numbered not far from four million souls. 
Bancroft says: “To New York and Ohio, where 
they constituted half the population, they carried 
the Puritan system of free schools, and their exam- 
ple is spreading it through the civilized world.” 

New York was settled by the Dutch. In 1609, 
the very year in which Philip II acknowledged the 
freedom of the Low Countries, and a truce was de- 
clared between Spain and the Netherlands, Henry 
Hudson sailed from Holland in the Half Moon, for 
the purpose of finding a northeast passage to China. 
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The expedition was fitted out by the East India 
Company and the burghers of Amsterdam. At the 
North Cape, Hudson found his way blockaded by 
impassible ice-fields. But the adventurous spirit, 
who had made two previous voyages to the North, 
would not give up and return to Amsterdam. Sail- 
ing westward, he found himself at last in Penobscot 
Bay. Thence he coasted southward as far as the 
Chesapeake. Then turning northward, he discov- 
ered Delaware Bay, and finally entered the river 
which bears his name, which he ascended to the 
point where Albany now stands. 

This voyage of Hudson, who, though an Eng- 
lishman, sailed under the Dutch flag, formed the 
basis of Holland’s claim to the New Netherlands. 
The Dutch East India Company soon founded a 
colony on Manhattan Island, which at first was 
only a village of traders. 

In 1623 the ship New Netherlands arrived at New 
Amsterdam, having on board a colony of thirty 
families. They were Dutch refugees from Flanders, 
and bore the name of Walloons. They were joined 
by others from the Low Countries, and furnished 
one of the sources that made up the stream of 
American freemen. . 

Who were these Hollanders? If we would find 
a complete answer to that question, we must read 
“The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” and the history 
of their long struggle with Spain for civil and re- 
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ligious liberty. It is enough to remember that the 
republic they founded was a child of the Reforma- 
tion. For three generations they waged an unceas- 
ing warfare against the brute force and cruelty of 
Spain. The little land which had been redeemed 
from the sea abounded in heroes and martyrs; for 
eighteen thousand perished on the scaffold during 
those bloody years of persecution. They were a 
people of bravery and hardihood, self-reliance and 
profound convictions. They believed in liberty of 
conscience, and were not only willing to die for 
their belief, but were willing also to allow others 
the same rights which they claimed for themselves. 
In their own land they had constructed a code of 
laws founded upon the principles of justice. They 
came to America, bringing with them their Bibles 
and the love of liberty and justice that has made 
the name of Holland revered for three hundred 
years, 

The third element that united with others to 
form the stream of American national life, was the 
Quaker, who settled in Pennsylvania and a part of 
New Jersey. 

In 1674 the New Netherlands were recovered 
from the United Provinces, and a portion reverted 
to Berkeley. The haughty peer was then an old 
man, and, as his colonial dreams had been far from 
realized, he was easily persuaded to lend a listen- 
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ing ear to the solicitations of George Fox or his 
representatives. For the meager sum of a thousand 
pounds Berkeley sold one-half of New Jersey to 
John Fenwick, to be held in trust for Edward 
Byllinge or his assignees. The design of Fox was 
to secure a refuge for the Quakers, who had been 
persecuted beyond measure in the Old World. The 
first emigrants under Fenwick reached the Dela- 
ware in 1675, and landed at a place which they 
named Salem; for they were men of peace, though 
they enjoyed little peace in that time of persecution 
and storm. 

Byllinge soon became financially embarrassed, 
and named as assignees Gawen Laurie, Nicholas 
Lucas, and William Penn. The interest of the es- 
tate in New Jersey was offered for sale, and Carteret 
secured the territory on behalf of the Quakers. 

In March, 1677, the proprietaries published the 
fundamental .laws of West New Jersey, and de- 
clared to the world: “We lay’a foundation for after 
ages to understand their liberty as Christians and 
as men, that they may not be brought into bondage 
but by their own consent; for we put the power in 
the people.” This was a declaration worthy to be 
placed by the side of the constitution adopted by 
the Pilgrims before they landed at Plymouth Rock. 
Bancroft says of their laws: “They were written 
with almost as much method as our present con- 
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stitutions, and recognize the principle of democratic 
equality as unconditionally and universally as the 
Quaker society itself.” 

In 1681, William Penn, whose father was a brave 
and successful officer in the English navy, secured 
from Charles II a grant of land, which was to in- 
clude three degrees of latitude and five degrees of 
longitude west from Delaware. The new province 
was named Pennsylvania, after its founder. Thus 
the Friends secured at last an asylum in the New 
World. And much they needed it, for they had been 
exposed to persecutions most continuous and bitter 
in the Old. 

Speaking of those persecutions, Bancroft says: 
“During the Long Parliament, in the time of the 
Protectorate, at the Restoration in England, in New 
England, in the Dutch Colony of New Netherland, 
everywhere, and for wearisome years, they were 
exposed to perpetual dangers and griefs. They 
were whipped, crowded into jails among felons, 
kept in dungeons foul and gloomy beyond imagi- 
nation, fined, exiled, sold into colonial bondage. 
They bore the brunt of the persecution of the Dis- 
senters. Imprisoned in winter without fire, they 
perished from frost. Some were victims to the bar- 
barous cruelty of the jailer. Twice George Fox 
narrowly escaped death. The despised people 
braved every danger to continue their assemblies. 
Hauled out by violence, they returned. When their 
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meeting-houses were torn down, they gathered 
openly on the ruins. They were exceeding great 
sufferers for their profession, and in some cases 
treated worse than the worst of men.” 

What principles did these Quakers hold that 
made them worthy of a part in the work of laying 
the foundations of the new civilization? 

They, too, were refugees. Penn was himself ex- 
pelled from Oxford for his opinions, and afterwards 
confined in the Tower, and subsequently in New- 
gate for the same reason. They were men whose 
faith introduced a very desirable factor into the 
civilization of the New World. They believed in 
the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, 
and the absolute equality of all men before the law 
and in the sight of God. They believed in the re- 
ality of an inner light, which was the voice of God 
in the soul. They believed that this light was for 
all men, and made possible the knowledge of truth 
to all men. In the thought of the Quaker the 
knowledge of truth was immediate; and thus the 
whole human race became partakers of equal rights. 
One has well said of them, that “intellectual free- 
dom, the supremacy of mind, and universal enfran- 
chisement, are the three points which include the 
whole of Quakerism, so far as it belongs to civil 
history.” 

They were men who were lifted above the nar- 
row prejudices of the age, and in whose lives the 
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mighty power of love was regnant. They demanded 
purity of life, and held that impurity and licentious- 
ness were the destroyers of all just and true gov- 
ernment. They were persecuted, but never per- 
secutors. They were never in slavery to the greed 
of gain. The only war they would consent to wage 
was that against unrighteousness; and their only 
weapons were such as could be addressed to the 
conscience. They were men who held every obliga- 
tion sacred. They kept their treaties with the In- 
-dians inviolate, and enjoyed peace and security, 
while other colonies were exposed to the horrors 
of Indian warfare. They were men who would 
never compromise the right, and who held that 
their highest and first loyalty was to God. 

They were men of large and positive faith. They 
believed in the Bible, but insisted that every mari 
had the right to read it for himself, and to interpret 
it according to the inner light which God had given 
him. They believed in God, and they could there- 
fore wait in patience for the victory that was sure 
to come. They claimed intellectual freedom as the 
birthright of every soul; and lived and labored to 
emancipate conscience from the bondage of super- 
stition. They wore their hats before kings and 
beggars alike, as a token to the world of their be- 
lief in the absolute equality of man. They were 
loyal to the truth as they saw it, and could not 
therefore be devoted to party. They were delivered 
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from the greed of gain, and could not therefore be 
bribed with gold. They revered principle, but had 
broken with all kinds of superstition. In the wilder- 
ness they framed a government on the basis of 
humanity and equal rights. History informs us 
that they prohibited the sale of ardent spirits to the 
Indians; forbade imprisonment for debt; founded a 
society on equal rights; multiplied and were happy, 
while the colony of a few hundred grew to thou- 
sands, and “exhibited one of the most beautiful 
incidents in the history of the age.” 

These were the men whom God selected as seed 
from the threshing-floor of Europe, and planted 
in the central colony, where their influence has 
been a benediction to American life and civil- 
ization. 

The historian can not lose sight of the Hugue- 
not element which was projected into American 
history, as he seeks to trace the hand of the Divine 
in our national life. 

Soon after Luther began his work in Germany, 
Calvin was preaching in Geneva. As a result, we 
have in Germany the Augsburg Confession, the 
Lutheran Church, and the Dutch Republic. In 
France we have the Huguenot movement, which 
raised the storm that culminated at last in the 
French Revolution. We have seen that Calvin 
applied the principles of Reformation to civil as 
well as religious affairs, Hence, the reform move- 
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ment in France became a struggle for civil liberty 
as well as religious toleration. The monarchs who 
ruled in that land, like all other despots of Europe, 
resisted, even to blood, the growing tendency of the 
age. Hence we find in France, under the inspira- 
tion of despotic kings and of the Holy Catholic 
Church, a persecution that ended in St. Bartholo- 
mew and the voluntary exile of the noblest men 
of that kingdom. . 

In 1598, Henry IV had proclaimed the Edict 
of Nantes, in accordance with the terms of which 
the Huguenots were to be protected in their rights 
of religious worship. But after Henry IV came 
Louis XIV. He was a bigot of narrowest mind, 
and was under the absolute control of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He was determined to make the 
religion of that Church universal in France. Ac- 
tuated by this vain hope, he revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, which had been promulgated by Henry IV; 
and to enforce the revocction quartered French 
soldiers in all Huguenot towns. To further en- 
force his tyranny and compel subjection, all ports 
were closed against emigration, and strong military 
forces were stationed along the border to prevent 
escape into other lands. But conscience can not 
be conquered. Truth is above kings, and true- 
hearted men have always placed loyalty to truth 
above loyalty to earthly monarchs. Brave men will 
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ever find a way to resist successfully, or to escape 
from tyranny. 

In spite of all precautions, more than half a 
million of the best people of France found a way 
to escape from it. These men, who loved liberty 
and put conscience above kings, preferred exile 
and poverty to religious thralldom at home. Des- 
potism overreached itself in this case, as it has fre- 
quently done before and since. France robbed her- 
self of her best citizens, as Spain impoverished 
herself by the expulsion of the Jews. The sequel 
of events brought it about that the Huguenots were 
scattered over the face of the earth; from the Baltic 
Sea to the Cape of Good Hope in the Old World, 
and from Maine to Carolina in the New. The 
Huguenots did not plant colonies in America as 
the Puritans, Dutch, and Quakers did; but they 
exercised a great influence in the molding of its 
civilization. They were found in every colony, 
though South Carolina received the greatest num- 
ber of these refugees. 

How noble were these men, and how noble the 
influence they exerted! The best blood of France 
ran in their veins. The Reformation in that land 
gained the attention of the nobility, the most influ- 
ential citizens, and the educated classes. The Hu- 
guenots belonged, in many cases, to the nobility. 
They were frequently allied to royalty. They were 
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possessed of the highest culture and greatest re- 
finement. Many of them had vast possessions in 
their native land. And yet they gladly gave up 
everything for their convictions and love of liberty. 
They left home, country, estates, titles, lands, kin- 
dred, and all that the heart holds dear, for the faith 
which they gleaned from the Bible. And what a 
part they played in the New World! How heroic- 
ally they gave themselves in the cause of liberty 
when the struggle began in their new home! They 
were scattered from Maine to the Carolinas. Dr. 
Storrs says of them: “Of the seven presidents of 
the Continental Congress, three were of Huguenot 
lineage. Of the four commissioners who signed 
the Treaty of Paris, two were Huguenot descend- 
ants. Marion, the swamp-fox of the Carolinas, was 
a Huguenot. So was Hughes.” It was a Hugue- 
not voice that opened the Continental Congress 
with prayer. It was a Huguenot hand that drew 
the articles of capitulation at Yorktown, and two 
of the men who signed the Treaty of Ghent were 
of the same immortal stock. 

The history of the Huguenots and their de- 
scendants in the New World indicates most plainly 
that they belonged to just that class of men who 
were needed to plant successfully the seed of the 
new civilization in the land beyond the sea. 

Virginia was settled, finally, by the English 
cavalier at his best. It will be remembered that 
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here, as elsewhere, the first attempts at colonization 
failed, and for the same reason. ‘The first comers 
were adventurers, who hoped to repair their broken 
fortunes by the discovery of gold in the sands of 
the James. The first settlers were “idle, improvi- 
dent, dissolute.” The king acted with his usual 
stupidity, and the affairs of the colony were man- 
aged about as poorly as possible at the beginning. 
The immigrants did not, at the first, come to make 
Virginia their permanent abode. For many years 
they looked back to old England as their real home. 
At last the tide turned. A better element secured 
control. Through misfortune, rebellion, and tur- 
moils of various kinds, Virginia came out into the 
light of a better day. The men who permanently 
founded this colony, as well as that of Georgia, 
were more in sympathy with monarchy and the 
Established Church than those of any other colony. 
But they were lovers of liberty, and were prepared 
to defend their rights with the last drop of their 
blood. They were warm-hearted, passionate, and 
impulsive; but they were in love with law and order. 
They introduced an element that became one of the 
strongest supports of the new civilization and the 
cause of liberty. 

This rapid survey of the early history of America 
has shown us what manner of men we have with 
which to begin the work of building up the new 
State These men, one and all, had a peculiar train- 
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ing in the school of persecution, for the work that 
God had for them to do on the shores of the New 
World. Ridpath, the historian, has well said: “The 
people who laid the foundations of civilization in 
the New World were nearly all refugees, exiles, 
wanderers, pilgrims. ‘They were urged across the 
Atlantic by a common impulse, and that impulse 
was the desire to escape from tyranny or from some 
form of oppression in the Old World. Sometimes 
it was the oppression of the Church; sometimes of 
the State; sometimes of society. In the wake of the 
immigrant’s ship there was always tyranny. Men 
loved freedom; to find it they braved the perils of 
the deep; traversed the solitary forests of Maine; 
built huts on the bleak shores of New England; 
entered the Hudson; explored the Jerseys; found 
shelter in the Chesapeake; met starvation on the 
banks of the James; were buffeted by storms around 
the capes of the Carolinas; built towns by the estu- 
aries of great rivers; made roads through the pine- 
forests; and carried the dwellings of man to the 
very margin of the fever-haunted swamps in the 
South. It is one story—the story of a human race 
hunting for liberty.” 

How did it come to pass that the lovers of lib- 
erty came to America from every land? How were 
the unworthy elements kept back from the shores 
of the New World? How was it that the colonists 
were guided to the place where each class could 
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exert the strongest influence when the struggle for 
liberty at last began? Was it chance which led these 
people across the sea? It can not be. A new era 
was about to dawn. A new age was to be ushered 
in. A new experiment in government was to be 
tried. A new civilization was to be evolved, and 
God was leading chosen men to these Western 
shores, and disposing them in his wisdom where 
they could best serve his purpose and the sacred 
cause of humanity. 


CHAPTER III 


Crises in the Struggle for Independence 


and Freedom 
6 


“T have never had a feeling, politically, that did not spring 
from the sentiments embodied in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. I have often pondered over the dangers which were in- 
curred by the men who assembled here, and framed and adopted 
that Declaration of Independence. I have pondered over the 
toils that were endured by the officers and soldiers of the army 
who achieved that independence. I have often inquired of my- 
self what great principle or idea it was that kept this confederacy 
so long together. It was not the mere matter of the separation 
of the colonies from the Mother-land, but that sentiment in the 
Declaration of Independence which gave liberty, not alone to 
the people of this country, but, I hope, to the world, for all 
future time. It was that which gave promise that in due time 
the weight would be lifted from the shoulders of all men.?”— 
Abraham Lincoln: Speech at Independence Halt, Philadeiphia, 
February 21, 1861. 
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Chapter III 


IF we have seen the hand of God in the discovery 
and colonization of America, we shall not fail to 
find a revelation of that same hand in the events 
of the dark and perilous days during the struggle 
for independence. As we study the long series 
of heroic achievements which led at last to the free- 
dom and union of the American colonies, we shall 
be convinced that an unseen Hand was guiding the 
lovers of liberty; sometimes over stormy seas, but 
always onward toward the safe and quiet harbor. 

If the triumph of the superior over the inferior 
indicates the presence of the Supernatural in his- 
tory, then, surely, that was a providential epoch 
which gave North America to the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

The possession of the valley of the St. Lawrence 
did not satisfy the bold pioneers of France. Her 
representatives pushed on into the interior, and 
made their way westward and southward. Raym- 
bault passed through the northern straits of Lake 
Huron, and entered Lake Superior in 1641. In 
1673, Joliet and Marquette penetrated the wilds 
of Wisconsin, discovered the river that bears that 
name, floated down its bosom until they entered 
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the Mississippi, and journeyed for a full month on 
the broad surface of that magnificent stream toward 
the sea, going as far southward as the thirty-third 
parallel of latitude. On their return, they discov- 
ered the mouth of the Illinois, entered and explored 
that stream, passed the present site of Chicago, and 
returned to Detroit by way of the lakes. Robert 
de La Salle crossed the Great Lakes in 1681, trav- 
ersed Wisconsin and a part of Illinois, and floated 
down the Mississippi from the Falls of St. Anthony 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

This bold explorer carried the report of his dis- 
coveries to France in person. The whole kingdom 
was excited. Movements were at once inaugurated 
to take possession of the vast domain which the 
Jesuit missionaries had laid at the feet of the French 
throne. Military posts were established as early as 
1688 at Niagara, and as far west as the Illinois 
River. By the middle of the eighteenth century 
France had constructed a line of outposts from 
Quebec to the mouth of the Father of Waters. 

While England had been establishing her col- 
onies along the fringe of the Atlantic, France had 
been pushing boldly into the interior. Thus two 
races, two civilizations, and two religions began 
to crowd each other for the possession of the New 
World. The reign of Providence in American his- 
tory would harmonize only with the triumph of the 
best. To know what that best is, we have but to 
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study ihe colonial history of Protestant and Cath- 
olic countries, and contrast that of England with 
those of France and Spain. 

Both England and France claimed the valley 
of the Ohio. A clash was inevitable. The year 
1689 witnessed the beginning of difficulties. For 
seventy-four years from that date the struggle went 
on that was to determine which of the two peoples 
should be master of North America. The last 
clash came in what was to be known as the French 
and Indian War, which terminated in the loss to 
France of all her American territory, and com- 
pletely shattered her empire in the New World. 

It has frequently happened that the destinies of 
individuals, nations, races, and civilizations have 
hung on the outcome of the heroic achievements 
of a few hours, or even minutes, into which were 
gathered the results of years, and even decades, of 
action. This was the case in the final struggle be- 
tween these two civilizations. 

It was early morning on the 13th of September, 
1759. Montcalm, the heroic defender of Quebec 
and the French Empire in America, was in the 
trenches below the city, which he had been com- 
missioned to hold against the forces of England. 
A messenger entered his quarters in hot haste, to 
announce that the army under Wolfe was drawn 
up in battle array on the Plains of Abraham. “Tm- 
possible!” said the astonished French commander. 
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“But they are there,” replied the messenger. “Then 
they are now on the weak side of this unfortunate 
town, and we must crush them before noon,” were 
the words that expressed the fact that Montcalm 
realized that a crisis in the history of France had 
come. 

Yes, they were there. Pitt, the great Com- 
moner, had come to power at a critical moment in 
the history of England. The struggle that had 
grown out of the conflicting interests of England 
and France in the New World had progressed with 
little satisfaction to the former. England became 
discouraged. The Duke of Newcastle was forced 
to resign. Gloom overspread the land. Fears pos- 
sessed the leaders of the people. What would the 
future unfold? Then Pitt was brought forward to 
take the place of Newcastle. He infused his own 
courage, zeal, and spirit into the whole nation. The 
people responded to his call. He resolved to raise 
his country into the position of a world power. 
Soon British cannon thundered in all parts of the 
world, and everywhere her forces were victorious. 

Not the least of the purposes of Pitt was the one 
which contemplated the destruction of the French 
Empire in the New World. In harmony with his 
plans, three expeditions advanced toward the 
French frontier. Prideaux led his forces against 
Niagara, which capitulated after a bloody battle. 
On that day communication between Canada and 
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the valley of the Ohio, and the mouth of the Mis- 
sippi, was forever broken. Forbes and Washington 
pushed westward, and compelled the evacuation of 
Fort Du Quesne, the name of which was changed 
to Pittsburg, in honor of the leader who had 
breathed new life into the nation. Ambhurst hurled 
his forces against the center, and recovered the 
whole Lake Champlain country without a battle. 

But to Wolfe was reserved the task of reducing 
Quebec, and winning the final victory. He was 
then only thirty-three years of age, but a veteran in 
war. He had served at Fontenoy and in the cam- 
paigns on the Continent. With forty-four ships 
and a force of nearly eight thousand men, he as- 
cended the majestic St. Lawrence, and pitched his 
camp at the upper end of the Island of Orleans. 
General Monckton was sent to seize Point Levi on 
the night of June 29th. He was successful, and 
from that position the English batteries soon re- 
duced the lower town to ruins. Then came Wolfe’s 
attempt to throw his force across the Montmorenci, 
and strike a crushing blow against the French that 
were massed between that river and the St. Charles. 
A combination of circumstances brought it about 
that the movement resulted in disaster. Wolfe was 
compelled to give orders to retreat, after having 
lost hundreds of his brave men. The disappointed 
general was stricken with fever, and confined for 
many days in his tent. Other plans to carry the 
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French works by storm were proposed, and rejected 
by a council of war. 

Wolfe was disheartened, and wrote in a most 
discouraged vein to Pitt. All England waited 
breathlessly, and fearfully as well. At last the dis- 
couraged commander of the English forces con- 
ceived the idea of trying to gain possession of the 
Plains of Abraham, which stretch out in a com- 
paratively level plateau in the rear of the city. A 
careful examination of the banks of the St. Law- 
rence above Quebec led to the discovery of the cove 
that bears the name of the immortal hero. Here 
was a path that led to the heights above. But it 
was sO narrow, in many places, that only two men 
could march upward abreast. Fate had blinded 
the eyes of the French. They deemed approach to 
the city from that quarter an utter impossibility, 
and had left it practically unguarded. The heroic 
soul of Wolfe determined to seize this one oppor- 
tunity. The night of the 12th of September came. 
Night, silence, a friendly stream, and an unsus- 
picious and deceived foe, were the elements that 
conjoined with heroic valor in the great work. The 
transports dropped down the river to the cove. 
Wolfe was the first man to leap on shore. The 
heroes of that crisis followed him. They climbed 
up the steep face of the bluff, clinging to the roots 
of trees and the dense undergrowth, dispersed the 
feeble French guard, and at early morning Mont- 
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calm was advised that the enemy was drawn up in 
battle array on the plains in the rear of the unfor- 
tunate town. 

Yes, they were there. There was no hope that 
Quebec might be saved, except by a pitched battle. 
The destinies of an army, a city, a continent, a civil- 
ization, and a race hung on the outcome of that 
battle. The French forces were rapidly hurried 
forward. The conflict was opened by an artillery 
duel, that lasted nearly an hour. The English, con- 
scious of their strength, and calm as the result of 
splendid discipline, waited in silence the approach 
of the enemy. Montcalm advanced to turn the 
English flank, and crowd them over the bluff, and 
was beaten back. The English reserved their fire 
until the French were within forty yards, and then 
poured into the advancing foe a perfect storm of 
leaden hail. The crisis had come. Wolfe gave the 
command for-double quick. The representatives of 
two civilizations rushed against each other with des- 
perate energy. The calm courage and matchless 
discipline of the English gained the day. In fifteen 
minutes the battle was over, and the French were 
everywhere giving way before the deadly fire an@ 
impetuous charge of the -battalions who stood for 
Anglo-Saxon liberties. 

The battle was over; but the immortal Wolfe 
and the valiant Montcalm were both mortally 
wounded. In five days Quebec surrendered, and 
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the fate of France in the New World was deter- 
mined, The victory won that day on the Plains of 
Abraham was the death-blow to Champlain’s much- 
dreamed-of empire. After a few despairing strug- 
gles the end came, and the king, who had lived 
riotously with Madame de Pompadour at Fontaine- 
bleau and Versailles, while his brave representative 
at Quebec pleaded in vain for money and troops, 
was left without a single foot of ground on the 
mainland of the New World. 

Quebec was a crisis hour in the history of Amer- 
ica. No less an authority than Green says that 
it was the beginning of the history of the United 
States. The victory of Wolfe gave North America 
to the English language, to Anglo-Saxon liberty, 
and to Protestant Christianity. It saved a part of 
the world from a civilization and a despotism that 
was cast in the mold of the Middle Ages, and could 
be overwhelmed only by the volcanic eruption of 
the French Revolution. On that memorable 13th 
of September, 1759, America became the heir of the 
best that the world had to give. Her feet pressed 
the path that led to independence and the richest 
possibilities for the future. As the Supernatural 
element in history is the spirit that inspires the best, 
we can not fail to see in the triumphs of this crisis 
hour the hand of God in American history. 

The struggle for American independence is one 
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of the most interesting, as well as one of the mest 
significant, events in the annals of the world’s his- 
tory. What a spectacle it presents to us! One of 
our great historians has said: “It is that of a nation 
without union, without magazines, without arsenals, 
without a treasury, without credit, without a gov- 
ernment, fighting against the whole strength and 
wealth of Great Britain.” It must have been that 
God was with our fathers in that struggle. If we 
do not adopt this explanation, none can be found 
sufficient to account for the strange phenomena 
that meet us everywhere. Events are so shaped, 
and men so come to the front for the aid of the 
struggling colonies, that we must conelude that 
Jehovah was leading the race to a better day. 
After an extended review of the affairs of Eu- 
rope at the beginning of the struggle, Bancroft says: 
“The old aristocracies of France, the proudest 
nobles of Poland, the bravest hearts of Germany, 
sent their representatives to act as the peers of 
plebeians, to die gloriously, to live beloved as the 
champions of liberty and freedom. Russia and the 
northern nations shielded the young Republic by 
an armed neutrality, while the Catholic and feudal 
monarchies of France and Spain, children of the 
Middle Ages, were wonderfully swayed to open the 
gates of futurity to the new empire of democracy, 
so that in human affairs God never showed more 
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visibly his gracious providence and love.” We are 
to examine some of the events crowded into that 
momentous struggle. 

“A decree is now gone forth, not to be recalled, 
and thus has suddenly risen in the world a new 
empire, styled the United States of America.” 
These are the words of Judge Drayton, of South 
Carolina, spoken from the bench after the signing 
and proclamation of that instrument which de- 
clared that the colonies were forever separated from 
the Mother Country. 

The 4th of July, 1776, is a day never to be for- 
gotten, either in America or by the lovers of liberty 
throughout the world. In Philadelphia, that day, 
was achieved one of those victories of truth, with- 
out which all victories gained on the battle-field 
are vain. On the evening of that day, the represent- 
atives of twelve colonies, in Continental Congress 
assembled, unanimously adopted the Declaration 
of Independence, that had been written by the 
youthful Thomas Jefferson, in accordance with the 
vote taken two days before, on the motion which 
had been submitted to Congress by Richard Henry 
Lee, of Virginia, on the 7th of June previous. The 
language of that immortal motion is as follows: 

“Resolved, That these united colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent States; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British Crown; and that all political connection be- 
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tween them and the State of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved. 

“That it is expedient forthwith to take the most 
effectual measures for forming foreign alliances. 

“That a plan of confederation be prepared, and 
transmitted to the respective colonies for their con- 
sideration and approbation.” 

How did it come about that this victory of lib- 
erty was won? ‘There is one answer: God was 
leading the colonies in that hour of crisis so full of 
significance for America and the world. Our 
fathers were gifted with clear vision; but even they 
builded wiser than they knew. Without independ- 
ence there could be no freedom, no United States 
of America, and no “Government of the people, for ' 
the people, and by the people,” erected on these 
Western shores, whose influence was to react for 
good on the Governments of the Old World. 

When bells were ringing, bonfires blazing, can- 
non roaring, and torchlight processions shouting 
forth their joy everywhere, Samuel Adams uttered 
these significant words: “The people seem to recog- 
nize this resolution, as though it were a decree 
promulgated from heaven.” As we study the events 
that have been crowded into the years that lie be- 
tween that immortal day and this, who shall say 
that the people were not right? 

It happened that day that the well-nigh un- 
thinkable, as well as the absolutely necessary, had 
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come to pass. The scattered colonies had been 
drawn together in a most extraordinary manner, in 
spite of circumstances that might reasonably have 
been expected to keep them apart. 

We must remember that North America was 

settled by men of different nations and different 
religious creeds, at a time when creed meant very 
much more than with the people of to-day. New 
England was settled by the Puritans, and Rhode 
Island by those who had been banished from Massa- 
chusetts. New York was colonized by the Dutch; 
New Jersey by the Swedes at first, and by Quakers 
subsequently. The followers of William Penn took 
possession of the wilds of Pennsylvania. Maryland 
was a Roman Catholic colony, for Lord Baltimore 
came to America with a desire to found a refuge 
for men and women of the Catholic faith who were 
persecuted beyond the sea. Virginia came to be 
the home of those who were more in sympathy with 
monarchy, and were loyal adherents to the Church 
of England. The Carolinas were peopled, very 
largely, by those who were of Huguenot lineage. 
Georgia was founded as a home for the poor and 
oppressed of all lands. 

You see at a glance that these were men of 
different religious proclivities, as well as different 
nationalities. How did it come to pass that these 
peoples of different nations, varied religions, clash- 
ing interests, and diversified opinions came to act 
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together, so as to secure their independence in the 
face of such grave difficulties as confronted them 
in that most momentous of struggles? They were 
drawn together in a most marvelous manner. What 
was the Power that so drew them? 

The first tie that drew and bound the people of 
the colonies together was their deep-seated love of 
liberty. That was God-implanted. We have seen 
how lovers of liberty had been thrust forth upon the 
shores of the New World from England, France, 
Sweden, and the Netherlands. Wherever religious 
liberty has been cherished, a love of civil liberty 
has been most surely developed. The student of the 
Supernatural in American history must not over- 
look this most important fact. The passion for 
religious liberty was the father of civil liberty in the 
new home beyond the sea. Spiritual victories and 
battles of the mind paved the way for the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Bunker Hill, the evacuation 
of Boston, Trenton, Bennington, Saratoga, and 
Yorktown. The spirit is always before the letter. 
The victories of truth must precede those of armed 
battalions, which clear the path for the upward 
march of the race. Liberty of conscience came 
boldly to the front among the Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts, and became likewise the watchword in 
other colonies. Once grant liberty of conscience, 
and the corollary of civil liberty is sure to follow 
sooner or later. It is not strange, therefore, that 
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the colonies awoke at last to the consciousness that 
they were bound together by the strongest possible 
tie of a deep-seated love of liberty. 

The isolation of the colonies was another provi- 
dential factor in the struggle for independence and 
union. The love of liberty, with which the settlers 
came to the shores of the New World, was allowed 
to develop to the fullest extent before the great 
struggle really came. That significant isolation 
was twofold. There were wide seas between the 
colonies and the Mother Country. Three thouw 
sand miles was a long distance in those days of slow 
modes of travel. They who went to the shores of 
America were for a time lost sight of. Distance 
makes dominion most difficult. Had America been 
as near to England as is Ireland, it is possible that 
the colonies would have waited as long for Home 
Rule as has the Emerald Isle. To all intents and 
purposes the colonists were in another world. ‘That 
was most providential. 

Then, there was another item beside that of 
magnificent distance. During the first one hundred 
years of our history, England had her hands so 
full with troubles at home and nearer home that 
the colonists were allowed to take care of them- 
selves as best they could. During the twenty-four 
years when the Duke of Newcastle held the seals 
of the Southern Department, America and Ameri- 
can interests were allowed to go at loose ends. 
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Petitions were neglected. Important letters were 
even allowed to go unopened. The colonists and 
their interests were little regarded, and the men 
who had peopled the wilderness were allowed to 
go their own way toward independence and free- 
dom. And when men have once tasted the sweets 
of liberty, they are not apt to turn their backs upon 
the goddess. Nor is it likely that they will easily 
consent to give up rights with which they have be- 
come familiar. Thus, having been suffered to gov- 
ern themselves when they were a feeble folk, it 
could not be expected that they would consent to 
give up their liberties and rights when they were 
stronger, and well able to defend themselves. Our 
fathers were wise enough to appreciate their rights, 
and brave enough to defend them against any foe. 
They claimed the privileges of Englishmen, and 
believed that justice was on their side. The influ- 
ence that led them on to liberty had come to them 
out of the Word of God; therefore, they concluded 
that God would be with them in the struggle. 
There was reason in their faith. 

Another potent force that wrought for the ac- 
complishment of the result was the danger which 
confronted all the colonies alike. In the case of 
American independence, as in many another, that 
great blessing was the outgrowth of trial, danger, 
and misfortune. The colonists had to protect them- 
selves against many a common foe. The Indians 
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came again and again upon the unprotected settle- 
ments. The French and Indian War was one of 
the providential events that led to American in- 
dependence. While the English were determined 
to break the power of the French in the valley of 
the Ohio, they left the colonists to protect them- 
selves to a very great extent. Common danger led 
the colonies to think of union. A convention was 
held, to plan for their mutual protection. When 
the king began to take away the charter of one and 
then another colony, all felt that their liberties were 
in equal danger. It took many years to learn the 
lesson that God was trying to impress upon them; 
but they learned it at last. And when they had 
learned it, they gave their convictions to the world 
in the immortal Declaration of July 4, 1776. 

The victory of truth had been won. Would it 
be followed by such victories as could be gained 
by force of arms? Would the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ever come to be anything more than a 
paper declaration? One might have been pardoned 
for thinking that the instrument was of as little 
value as it would have been had it been written, ., 
on the sands of the seashore. 

On the very day the Continental Congress met 
to consider the resolutions of Lee, a letter from 
Washington announced the arrival of the English 
fleet at New York. The British had planned to 
capture that city, seize the Hudson, and separate 
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the colonies of New England from those in the 
south. Howe had more than twenty-five thousand 
men at his disposal, fully equipped, and thoroughly 
disciplined. -Washington had but eighteen thou- 
sand to oppose him; and many of these were raw 
levies, which had but recently joined the army. 
Howe landed his men at Gravesend Bay. The 
desperate battle of Long Island followed, August 
27th. Washington sustained a crushing defeat. 
Howe took possession of New York, September 
15th. The year ended in disaster and gloom. “The 
officious interference of Congress, a. venal error 
of judgment on the part of Greene, a gross insub- 
ordination on the part of Lee, occurring all together 
at this critical moment, brought on the greatest 
disaster of the war, and came within an ace of over- 
whelming the American cause in total and irre- 
trievable ruin.” Howe took Fort Washington by 
storm. Greene barely escaped from Fort Lee. Lee 
intrigued against Washington, and the commander- 
in-chief was obliged to retreat into Pennsylvania. 
‘Those were dark days, such as tried men’s souls. 
The year was closing in gloom. The friends in 
Europe were beginning to lose all confidence in tlie 
success of the American cause. Voltaire wrote: 
“The troops of Franklin have been beaten by the 
troops of the king. Alas! reason and liberty are 
ill-received in the world.” Nobody was willing to 
champion what seemed to be a lost cause. Lord 
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North thought that the rebellion could be crushed 
very easily on the opening of spring. So thought 
everybody else. Perhaps the confidence of the 
English was favorable to the American cause. That 
hour of gloom was the darkness before the coming 
of day. 

The last days of the year were at hand. The 
time of service of many of the American troops 
would expire January Ist. Washington saw that 
unless something could be done, the cause was lost. 
Something extraordinary must be done. Wash- 
ington was the man to doit. Pledging his own pri- 
vate fortune for the payment of the troops, he per- 
suaded those whose term of service would expire 
on the first of the year to remain with him for one 
desperate action. Over at Trenton was a band of 
hirelings, who for gold were contending against 
the sacred cause of freedom. If he could capture 
them and win a great victory, perhaps some new 
flame of hope might be kindled in the hearts of the 
despondent. He resolved to do it. You know 
the rest. Washington crossed the Delaware. 

Looked at in cold blood, it was a desperate ven- 
ture, and there was little hope that it could succeed. 
Everything was staked on the issue of that one 
night. And what a night it was! The weather was 
intensely cold. His troops were poorly clad. Many 
were sick. Many were shoeless, and could be 
tracked over the frozen ground by the blood-stains 
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left upon the snow. One detachment that was to 
have rendered help in the critical hour was unable 
to cross the river. The stream was full of running 
ice. The boats were in constant danger of being 
swamped. A storm of rain and hail set in. Many 
of the guns were wet and useless. Nearly the whole 
night was consumed in crossing the dark and for- 
bidding stream. But something must be done. The 
river must be crossed. You remember how it was 
done. You know that the men of Marblehead were 
there to manage the boats. That was a great 
providence. You remember that the men whose 
guns were wet and useless used their bayonets, and 
penetrated into the town at the command of Wash- 
ington. You know how the enemy was completely 
surprised, how the victory was won, and how Wash- 
ington marched back and recrossed the Delaware 
with his prisoners. 

That was one of the crisis hours in the history of 
America. Bancroft says: “Until that hour the life 
of the United States flickered like a dying flame.” 
But that was the turning-point in the struggle. 
Even Lord George Germaine wrote: “All our hopes 
were blasted by that unhappy affair at Trenton.” 
From that hour there was hope. That hour made 
Saratoga possible, and after Saratoga nothing could 
come but Yorktown. 

What was back of Trenton? God. It was he 
who put that desperate thought into the heart of 
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Washington. It was God who had the men of 
Masblehead at their post to manage the boats on 
that awful night. It was God who guided to vic- 
tory. And that victory made the independence of 
the United States a possibility. 

If the victory at Trenton made the success of 
the American cause possible, that of Saratoga made 
it certain. 

In the spring of 1777, England resolved to strike 
a second blow at the center, capture the Hudson, 
open communications with Canada by the way of 
Lake George and Lake Champlain, separate the 
New England colonies from those in the central 
and southern part of the country, prevent co-oper- 
ation, and then proceed with the work of conquer- 
ing first one section, and then another. The plan 
was a good one, and if it could have been carried 
out, disaster to the American cause would, in all 
probability, have been the result. An unprejudiced 
historian, who regards the victory at Saratoga as 
an event rich in blessing to mankind, feels com- 
pelled to say: “America, if defeated in 1777, would 
have been suffered to fall unaided.” 

The British had every reason to think that the 
plan would be successful. Howe was already in 
possession of New York. We have noted the cir- 
cumstances under which Washington was com- 
pelled to retreat into Pennsylvania. The fleet of 
the king held undisputed control of the sea, and 
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Burgoyne was master of Lake Champlain as far 
south as Fort Ticonderoga. This last-named gen- 
eral was regarded in England as a very able officer, 
and had under his command nine thousand effective 
troops. St. Leger was to second his efforts by 
marching from Oswego with two thousand men 
to and down the Mohawk Valley. Howe was to 
ascend the Hudson with not less than eighteen 
thousand, and the three generals were to meet in 
the neighborhood of Albany. It seemed impossible 
that the campaign should fail. It was confidently 
believed that in case Washington attempted to fol- 
low Howe, and interfere with the plan, he would 
be completely crushed by a superior force. 

The operations of that eventful campaign began 
on July 5th, with an attack on Fort Ticonderoga. 
The English dragged their cannon to the top of 
Mount Defiance, and compelled the evacuation of 
the fort. Two days later, tie Americans were ‘de- 
feated at Hubbardtown. Fort Edward was evacu- 
ated in the latter part of July. Burgoyne reached 
the left bank of the Hudson on the 30th of the 
month. Officers and men were highly elated, and 
it was thought that Albany was all but in their 
hands. In England it was expected that the war 
would soon be over. 

Then the tide began to turn. Burgoyne’s use 
of the Indians aroused America, and disgusted Eu- 
rope. The battle at Bennington resulted in a loss 
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to the German mercenaries of one thousand in pris- 
soners, and two hundred in killed and wounded, 
while the loss of the Americans was only fourteen 
killed and forty-two wounded. St. Leger’s cam- 
paign down the Mohawk was a failure. Alarmed 
by a false report, which declared that Burgoyne 
had been defeated, he returned to Canada. Wash- 
ington maneuvered so skillfully, that Howe was 
unable to send help up the Hudson until it was 
too late to be of any service. 

Burgoyne crossed the Hudson on the 13th of 
September, and pushed on toward Albany. Gates 
had been appointed by Congress to supersede 
Schuyler. Washington had sent all the re-enforce- 
ments that were possible, and on the 19th the two 
armies stood face to face on the banks of the river, 
some sixteen miles from Albany. The Americans 
had resolved to make a stand. The English com- 
mander attempted to turn their left at Bemis 
Heights. He was held back by Arnold, who at- 
tacked him with irresistible fury at Freeman’s farm. 
On September 21st, Burgoyne’s communications 
with Lake Champlain were cut off. He must gain 
a victory or perish. He had with him the flower of 
the English army, and on the 7th of October deter- 
mined to risk a general engagement. He advanced 
to the attack, and was driven back upon his works 
by the gallant charge of Arnold. At the same time 
Colonel Brooke turned the English right, and com- 
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pelled Burgoyne to fall back. He took up his last 
position on the Heights of Saratoga. The situation 
became critical. Howe had failed to bring assist- 
ance, although he was within fifty miles of the 
scene of action when Burgoyne was compelled to 
surrender. Supplies were cut off. The Indians and 
Canadians had deserted in considerable numbers, 
and on the 17th of October the English commander 
surrendered his army of nearly six thousand men, 
prisoners of war. 

That victory was the turn of the tide, so far as 
sentiment in Europe was concerned. The English 
people, who had never been in favor of the war, 
and whose refusal to enlist made necessary the em- 
ployment of German mercenaries, demanded that 
America should be conciliated. Lord North con- 
ceded that everything ought to be yielded except in- 
dependence, and sent commissioners to America to 
negotiate a treaty of peace. The people insisted 
that Chatham should be made prime minister. That 
meant a Cabinet favorable to America. 

France became alarmed. Her chief desire was 
to witness the humiliation of her ancient foe. She 
resolved to recognize the independence of the col- 
onies.. England regarded this as a declaration of 
war. The victory of Saratoga showed Europe that 
America could defend herself. Spain followed 
France, and Holland soon followed Spain in the 
recognition of independence. These events, that 
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crowded close upon each other, influenced the wa- 
vering king of France, and on the 6th of February, 
1778, Franklin signed a treaty with that country, in 
which the Americans bound themselves to accept 
no terms of peace except on the basis of the inde- 
pendence of the United States. 

The victory at Saratoga made certain what had 
been made possible at Trenton. That victory came 
when it could not well have been expected. The 
author of “The Great Republic” has this very sig- 
nificant comment concerning that crisis in our his- 
tory: “The British army, composed chiefly of regu- 
lars, brave and ably armed, outnumbered the 
American raw recruits by nearly one-third. Con- 
, gress had ventured the dangerous experiment of 
changing commanders on the eve of a great battle. 
Schuyler, who, as the result showed, deserved only 
the gratitude of his country, had fallen under the 
injustice of rivalry and suspicion, and Gates, in no 
way his superior in command, unknown to many 
of the noble men who were to fight and conquer 
or die for their country, was out of sight and dan- 
ger during the slaughter of his troops. The am- 
munition short, and the commissariat in a revo- 
lution from a change of its head, and the heroes 
of Bennington claiming and taking their discharge 
from the expiration of time,—amid all these adverse 
facts, what was the natural result to be expected? 
Surely nothing less than the utter defeat of the 
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army of liberty. But the crisis of the war had 
come, and God was the commander of the Ameri- 
can forces that day. The proud army of invasion 
from the North was destroyed, and the heroes of 
liberty moved on to their future conflicts with a 
fresh inspiration from heaven.” 

In nothing else is the hand of Providence seen 
in American history more clearly, than in the way 
in which God raised up friends for the cause of 
freedom in the hour of direst need. Could America 
have gained her independence alone? Many have 
thought that she could not. America must have 
help, and whence was it to come? Trenton and 
Saratoga created a possibility of foreign alliance* 
With whom was that alliance made? With France. 
Was it not an extraordinary thing that help should 
come from that quarter? Is it not strange that 
monarchies like France and Spain should help col- 
onies struggling against monarchy at a time when 
an upheaval in the affairs of government might be 
daily expected? France and Spain had colonial 
interests that would be sure to suffer if America 
was victorious. How did it come to pass that these 
monarchies were led to lend a helping hand? There 
is only one answer. God was disposing the hearts 
of men for the good of humanity. He was leading 
the nations of earth—possibly against their will— 
to the end that there might be an empire of liberty 
and spiritual life on the shores of the New World. 
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The natural sympathies of the French monarch 
were against America. That kingdom was in no 
condition for war. The annual receipts were 
$20,000,000 less than the expenditures. Both the 
army and navy were in a deplorable condition. 
There was no money for an unnecessary war. 
Money could be raised only by more excessive 
taxes, and that might mean bankruptcy, possibly 
a revolution. The Cabinet and court were divided. 
The majority were for peace. The monarch was a 
despot pure and simple. What sympathy had he 
for men who were struggling against tyranny? 
Would the Powers of Europe permit France to se- 
cure her purpose if she did break with England? 
The only interest she had in the struggle was the 
humiliation of an ancient foe. Could that be accom- 
plished? What hand was it that led the way 
through all the tangle of history, to the end that 
America should have an European ally, where she 
had little hope of securing one? Who ordained the 
marriage that bound Spain to France in those crit- 
ical days? What power kept the despotic sovereign 
of Russia in sympathy with heroes who were strug- 


gling for liberty? Who brought it about that Fred- | 


erick of Prussia became the friend of America? 
What was the Power behind the despotic thrones 
of the Old World that made possible so many ac- 
tions that looked in the direction of deliverance 
for the New? ‘The answer is to be found in one 
word. God. He was the real Deliverer. 


_ 
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While it is true that the French court was very 
little in sympathy with the struggling colonies, the 
French people were very much in sympathy with 
them. France had been stirred to the depths by 
the tide-wave of thought that was rolling over 
Europe. She had her apostles of liberty. The 
philosophy of Descartes had found a rich soil in 
the French heart and brain. That had given an 
impetus to liberty, though not of the best type. The 
seeds of the Reformation had been planted in fairly 
good ground. The influence of Calvin and Luther 
was not wholly lost. The Huguenots had not 
utterly failed in their struggle. Men had come to 
think of better days, and to be willing to die for 
them. A great tide-wave of living thought was 
sweeping through society, and would not permit of 
a continuation of the old life, even among the no- 
bility. There were poets like Moliére, who un- 
cloaked hypocrisy; philosophers like Pascal, who 
mocked at causality; prelates like Fénelon, who 
took up and pleaded the cause of the people; or like 
Bossuet, who taught that all men were equal in 
the sight of God. 

These influences did their work. The king was 
borne on by a tide, against which he could not 
contend. It was the tide which poured itself into 
the abyss of the Revolution at last. The king 
would have held back; but there was a Power be- 
hind the throne to which he was compelled to give 
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heed. What was the secret of that Power? The 
rising tides of a new spiritual life on the Continent 
had created that influence. And thus it was that 
God was behind the shadow. He was leading the 
people. His Spirit was disposing the hearts of the 
men of power, to the end that his plan for the 
uplifting of the race might be carried on to com- 
pletion. God was opening the door for the ingoing 
of the nations to a better inheritance. That meant 
the Supernatural in history, and the hand of Provi- 
dence in American history in particular. 

The alliance with France that was brought 
about because of this rising tide of influence, se- 
cured welcome aid for the struggling colonies in 
the hour of greatest need. Thus it came to pass 
that the fleet of De Grasse hemmed in the English 
at Yorktown; and that French bayonets under the 
command of Rochambeau united with those in the 
hands of heroic men under the command of Wash- . 
ington, and brought about the defeat and capture 
of Cornwallis. 

That victory was practically the end of the 
struggle. The Declaration of Independence, writ- 
ten on parchment in Philadelphia, July 4, 1776, 
was transformed into an actuality; and the thirteen 
united colonies became independent in fact, and 
entered the path which led on to a new national 
life, that was destined to become an inspiration to 
lovers of liberty throughout the world. The suc- 
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cess of the Revolution in America was a victory for 
Anglo-Saxon liberties on both sides of the At- 
lantic, and it exerted a powerful, though indirect, 
influence on the destinies of mankind in every na- 
tion of Europe. 

It is fair to say that while America has had two 
wars with England, she has never had any with the 
English people. The people of England, like their 
descendants on this side of the Atlantic, are lovers 
of liberty. We have seen that large numbers in 
the Mother Country were opposed to the war, and 
would not enlist. There is a sense in which George 
III was baffled by the people of England quite as 
much as by the heroes of America. At one time 
a motion of Conway, offered in the House of Com- 
mons, petitioning the king to stop the war, was 
lost by a single vote. Such men as Lord Rocking- 
ham, Camden, Grafton, Fox, Conway, the Duke 
of Richmond, Lord John Cavendish, and a host of 
others, were friends of America. And when Lord 
North bowed to the storm, and a new ministry 
favorable to American independence was appointed, 
it was indeed a day of happy omen for the Eng- 
lish race. 

The historian, John Fiske, closes his review of 
the period of the Revolution with these significant 
words: “It was, indeed, a day of bitter humiliation 
for George III and the men who had been his tools. 
But it was a day of happy omen for the English 
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race in the Old World, as well as the New. For 
the advent of Lord Rockingham’s ministry meant 
not merely the independence of the United States; 
it meant the downfall of the only serious danger 
with which English liberties have been threatened 
since the expulsion of the Stuarts. The personal 
government which George III had sought to es- 
tablish, with its wholesale corruption, its shameless 
violations of public law, and its attacks upon the 
freedom of speech and the press, became irredeem- 
ably discredited, and tottered to its fall; while the 
great England of William III, of Walpole, of Chat- 
ham, of the younger Pitt, of Peel, and of Gladstone, 
was set free to pursue its noble career. Such was 
the priceless boon which the younger nation, by 
its sturdy insistence upon the principles of political 
justice, conferred upon the elder. The decisive 
battle of freedom in England, as well as in America, 
and in that vast colonial world for which Chatham 
prophesied the dominion of the future, had been 
fought and won.” 

If Fiske is correct—and there can be no doubt 
about it—then the success of the American cause 
meant a mighty stride of the race forward and up- 
ward. As the triumph of the best predicates the 
reign of Providence in the world, we have in the 
success of the Revolution unmistakable evidence 
of the presence and power of the Supernatural in 
American history. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Making of a Nation 


Tor 


“‘In America a new people had risen up without a king, or 
princes, or nobles, knowing nothing of titles, and little of land- 
lords, the plow being in the most parts in the hands of free 
holders of the soil. They wére more sincerely religious, better 
educated, of serener minds, and of purer morals than the men 
of any former republic. By calm meditation and friendly coun- 
cils they had prepared a constitution which, in the union of free- 
dom with strength and order, excelled every one known before; 
and which secured itself against violenee and revolution by pro- 
viding a peaceful method for every needed reform. In the happy 
morning of their existence as one of the powers of the world, 
they had chosen justice for their guide; and while they pro- 
ceeded on their way with well-founded confidence and joy, all 
the friends of mankind invoked success on the unexampled en- 
deavor to govern states and territories of imperial extent as one 
federal republic,”’—Bancroft’s History of the United States, Vol, 
LIV, p. 474. 
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Chapter IV 


AFTER the Treaty of Peace was signed at Paris, 
it was soon discovered that the prospects of the 
future were not exceedingly bright. The colonies 
had won their independence against a powerful 
enemy, only to stand face to face with other foes 
that threatened to make impossible the development 
_ of the best, or even the continuation of an inde- 
pendent existence. 

Nearly all, if not all, of the difficulties and dan- 
gers that imperiled the future, in what is rightly 
called the critical period of our history, grew out 
of the fact that there was in reality no central 
government. 

During the war for independence and freedom 

a common danger had drawn the colonies together 
into a very loose confederacy. There was a Conti- 
nental Congress; but it possessed only the shadow 
of sovereign power. It could not levy and collect 
taxes, and was, in consequence, without money to 
pay the obligations which it felt obliged to assume. 
Again and again the army was on the verge of 
mutiny, because promised wages were not forth- 
coming. Paper money, issued both by the Conti- 
nental Congress and the various colonies, was al- 
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most wholly valueless, because hardly any one be- 
lieved that it could or would be redeemed. Shay’s 
Rebellion in Massachusetts indicates, in some meas- 
ure, how heavy a burden of debt the people were 
carrying. The war debt of Congress and the States 
reached an enormous sum for that age of compara- 
tive poverty. Congress had no money, and no 
authority to raise any. The only thing that could 
be done was to request the States to make a levy 
to provide for current expenses and the interest on 
the debt. Some States were dilatory, and some 
refused altogether to respond to the request of Con- 
gress. Of the Continental assessments levied in 
1783, not more than one-fifth had been paid as late 
as the middle of 1785. After the alliance with 
France, that country became surety for the loan 
negotiated in Holland, the interest for a time being 
magnanimously remitted. Subsequently Morris re- 
ported that it was impossible to pay the interest on 
this loan. The Continental Congress was a dele- 
gated body, representing a league of sovereign 
States. By the adoption of the Articles of Feder- 
ation some little improvement was secured; but the 
central government was still only a shadow of what 
it ought to have been to grapple with the compli- 
cations and necessities of the hour. “There was no 
chief executive, no court of national judges, no 
well-defined Legislature. We were a league of 
emancipated colonies drifting into anarchy.” 
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Soon after peace had been established, it was 
plain that Congress had no power, either to pay 
its debts or to carry out the provisions of the Treaty 
of Paris. As a consequence, Great Britain refused 
to withdraw her armies from the Northwest, and 
enacted laws which bore heavily upon American 
commerce. The United States could not retaliate, 
because the different States could not agree upon a 
commercial policy. It began to be apparent that 
unless something could be done, the victories of the 
Revolution would have been won in vain. The dis- 
united, jealous colonies would, sooner or later, fall 
a prey to foreign Powers. 

The great need of America and American civil- 
ization was a central government, with powers 
ample to enable it to provide for the exigencies of 
the hour. As the colonies could not have won 
their independence except by union, so without 
union it would have been impossible to develop the 
civilization in which we rejoice to-day, and which 
is destined to result in blessing to all mankind. 

It does not require a prophet to tell what would 
have been the result if that union had not been 
consummated. How unlike the present condition 
of influence and power would have been that which 
would have prevailed, if, instead of one strong 
nation, there should have been a score of petty 
States, burning with jealousy against each other; 
each with a large standing army draining the re- 
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sources and crippling the industries of the country, 
while burdensome tariff laws made impossible the 
interstate commerce such as we know to-day! The 
fate of Greece and the history of the petty South 
and Central American republics give cause for 
great rejoicing when we see what the United States 
is, and what might have been in its place had our 
fathers walked in another path. The best in Ameri- 
can civilization and the best for the world could be 
secured only through union. That the separated 
colonies were led in unexpected ways to form that 
union predicates the presence of a Divine hand in 
our history. 

We have seen what forces were at work draw- 
ing the people together for the sublime struggle 
that transformed the Declaration of Independence 
into a living reality. We need to note the forces 
that were drawing them asunder, and which tended 
to set up barriers between the colonies, if we would 
appreciate the work of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. 

The various colonies had cherished for so long 
a time the dream of sovereignty that it was not an 
easy thing to induce them to pass over even a por- 
tion of their power to a central government. They 
felt that their safety was in self-control alone. The 
doctrine of State Rights was deeply seated and 
firmly established. It had naturally grown up out 
of existing conditions. Each State feared that if a 
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strong central government were to be developed, 
it would gradually overshadow, and then com- 
pletely absorb, the sovereignties from which it de- 
rived its power. All feared the existence of a stand- 
ing army directed by a power above themselves, 
and which could act independently of them, or even 
against their protests. They were loath to give up 
the rights for which they had so long and stoutly 
contended. The different colonies had different in- 
terests as their chief concern. It was then, and it 
always has been, impossible for the whole country 
to agree on a policy relating to commerce, finance, 
or internal improvements. It was no light task to 
harmonize the laws, customs, sentiments, and opin- 
ions that were the outgrowth of one hundred and 
fifty years of such a history as we have seen that 
of the colonies to be. Even at that early day the 
rule-or-ruin policy of slavery began to manifest 
itself. Owing to difference in conditions, different 
sentiments regarding that institution prevailed in 
the North and in the South. The smaller States, 
without the possibility of westward expansion, 
feared that if they entered into a union with those 
that were larger and had growing possibilities, they 
might be outvoted, overmatched, and unable to pro- 
tect their own interests. The patriotism that sacri- 
fices the individual for the universal was not then 
as well understood as it has come to be ifi later 
years. 
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These were some of the influences that devel- 
oped a trend against any union that was to be one 
in reality. A union was a necessity. Without it, 
the drift toward anarchy could not be checked. 
Union was consummated. The critical period was 
transformed into that of crowning glory. Let us 
see how it was done. 

In 1786, Maryland and Virginia invited the 
States to send delegates to a Convention to decide 
upon some uniform regulations for the conduct of 
commerce. This Convention met at Annapolis, 
September 11, 1786. As only five States had sent 
delegates, it seemed that nothing could be done. 
But something was done. There was an informal 
discussion of the conditions that everywhere pre- 
vailed. It was clear that unless the central Govern- 
ment could be strengthened, nothing could result 
but great loss, and possibly complete ruin. The 
drift towards anarchy; Shay’s Rebellion; the quar- 
rel with Spain concerning the navigation of the 
Mississippi, that brought out threats of secession 
from North and South alike; the action of New 
York in refusing to consent to an amendment to 
the Articles of Federation, giving Congress the 
powers of levying customs and appointing collect- 
ors; the constantly depreciating credit of the coun- 
try in Europe, and the growing jealousy among the 
States, led far-sighted leaders of the day to see that 
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without a closer union the fruits of war, sacrifice, 
and suffering would be lost. 

Alexander Hamilton had written an address 
calling for a Convention to meet in Philadelphia, in 
May, 1787, “to devise such further provisions as 
shall appear necessary to render the Constitution 
of the Federal Government adequate to the exi- 
gencies of the Union.” The Convention met ac- 
cording to call. Delegates from all the States were 
present. George Washington was unanimously 
chosen president, and the sessions of this body 
lasted four months. 

The delegates had been sent by their respective 
States to revise the Articles of Federation. They 
had not proceeded far with the task assigned them, 
till they saw that those Articles contained so many 
radical defects, that they could not be revised so as 
to meet the exigencies of the Union. In that body 
were some of the most far-sighted statesmen of that 
or any time. They saw that what was needed, was 
not a revision of the Articles of Federation, but a 
new Constitution. They resolved to assume the 
responsibility, prepare such a document, and sub- 
mit it to the States for their approval. 

That was a crisis hour in the history of the 
country. By years of self-government on the plan 
of the compact that was signed in the cabin of the 
Mayflower, God had been educating men for this 
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most momentous hour. By the path of self-sacri- 
fice, the love of liberty, and the fruits of victory, 
men had been prepared to grasp the needs of the 
situation, and to act to meet them. Can we believe 
that such results could have been secured, if the 
eye of Infinite Love had not guided™the leaders 
in their deliberations? What clashing interests, 
what complex problems, what untrodden paths, 
made difficult the work that was undertaken! The 
smaller States were arrayed against the larger. 
State sovereignty stood opposed to centralization. 
The slave power refused to consent to a union that 
cid not recognize the slave. On several occasions 
it seemed that the Convention would break up in 
confusion. But there were present some men in 
whose souls the deep conviction had been firmly 
established that union ought to be purchased at 
any price. 

After four months of debate, concession, and 
compromise, a conclusion was reached. The Con- 
stitution was submitted for the approval of the 
States. It was not wholly satisfactory to any one. 
This is shown by. the number of amendments at 
once proposed and accepted. Concessions had to 
be made. Compromise formed a very important 
element in the solution of the problem. But as we 
study the Constitution in the light of existing con- 
ditions and conflicting opinions, as well as note its 
adaptability to the needs of the people as they have 
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arisen, we are amazed at the prophetic insight, as 
well as the broadmindedness and patriotism of the 
fathers. 

What happy adjustments, what a spirit of sacri- 
fice, what concessions and compromises, lie back 
of that perfected work! Virginia, New York, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut led the way by 
ceding to the United States all their interest in the 
great Northwest Territory. All the interests of a 
strong central Government were provided for by 
the three departments—the executive, the legisla- 
tive, and judicial. The fears of the smaller States 
were removed by the provision for a Senate, in 
which each State, large or small, should have two 
representatives, elected by the legislative bodies of 
their respective States. The interests of the larger 
States were conserved by the provision for a popu- 
lar House of Representatives, whose members were 
to be elected by the people, and whose numbers 
were to be determined by the population of the 
State. All control of commerce, currency, finance, 
war, and peace was turned over to the central Gov- 
ernment. In the President, elected frequently 
enough to make usurpation and tyranny impossible, 
an executive was provided for, with ample authority 
to exercise the prerogatives of government. Most 
wisely did our fathers provide for a Federal Su- 
preme Court, which had, power to pass upon the 
constitutionality of all laws, whether enacted by the 
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several States or by Congress. The slaveholding 
States were propitiated by the provision that, in 
determining the number of representatives in Con- 
gress, three-fifths of the slaves were to be included 
in the white population; and by the further pro- 
vision that the African slave-trade should be con- 
tinued till 1808. 

This immortal document was submitted for rati- 
fication, and was adopted by State after State, until 
all had entered the Union on the basis of the new 
Constitution. Rhode Island was the last to ratify. 
She held aloof until May, 1790. 

Thus the colonies, which by united effort had 
gained their independence and freedom, by mutual 
consent entered into an agreement, in accordance 
with which each surrendered a part of its power, 
to the end that all together might constitute a 
Nation forever one and inseparable. This was a 
giant stride forward. The work of the men who 
formed the Constitution must be placed side by 
side with that of the noble band who signed the 
Declaration of Independence. A great crisis was 
successfully passed. The lovers of liberty, who had 
been thrust forth from the monarchies of Europe 
and cast upon the shores of the New World, had 
developed institutions in harmony with the loftiest 
spirit of freedom; had been drawn together to con- 
tend successfully for independence, and now had 
taken a stand which constituted them a Nation. 
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Every crisis had been met. Every step had carried 
the heroes of the new age forward on the path of 
progress. Every movement had been in harmony 
with God’s plan of unfolding possibilities. God had 
inspired, and man had acted. He had given proph- 
ets and seers, and our fathers had listened to their 
voice. By a seemingly impossible path, the scat- 
tered colonies had marched to the higher plane 
of a true national life. This last step opened the 
gate of futurity, that would otherwise have been 
forever closed. As the realization of the best predi- 
cates the reign of Providence, we can not fail to 
recognize in this supreme crisis the presence of the 
Supernatural in American history. 

The building of the Nation had begun; but only 
begun. The work will be continued, we trust, 
through many centuries. Life is always progressive 
and expansive. It manifests itself by growth. This 
is true of nations, as well as of plants and trees. 
The work of the fathers was grand, because of what 
it made possible. 

When Washington was inaugurated first Presi- 
dent of the United States, he was called to rule 
over a third-rate power. We then had a popula- 
tion not much more than double that of Cuba to- 
day. We have noted what difficulties and dangers 
confronted the ship of state as she sailed out into 
an untried sea. But above was a smiling sky. At 
the helm was an unseen Hand. Providence was 
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watching over the nation in love. The destiny of 
mankind had embarked on that ship. God would 
be with the voyagers. 

The new nation could develop its civilization 
and exert an influence in harmony with the Divine 
plan of the best, only as it became great, intelligent, 
prosperous, and powerful. It is only within recent 
years that Europe has begun to take the American 
factor in the problem of civilization and national 
life into account. Like Rome, Europe respects 
power. And that is about all that some of the 
monarchies of the Old World do respect. Some 
attention is paid to the Monroe Doctrine to-day, 
because back of it is the might of a rich and power- 
ful nation. If the new nation that the fathers be- 
gan to build could come to be a State that would 
stand in the very front rank of the great Powers 
of the world, she could exert a potent influence 
on the future of human history, as well as on the 
civilization and destiny of mankind. Here was an- 
other necessity in the march of progress. How 
wonderfully and almost miraculously that necessity 
has been met! This wonderful expansion, enrich- 
ment, and enduement of power indicates that God 
was opening the gate of the future to the feet of the 
young nation which was attempting a new experi- 
ment in government. Let us make a rapid survey 
of that expansion and enrichment, while we note 
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some of the forces that were at work to effect the 
building of the nation. 

Our territorial expansion is most remarkable, 
when we consider its extent and character. 

When the Treaty of Paris was signed, Septem- 
ber 3, 1783, the United States became possessed 
of all its present territory east of the Mississippi 
River, except Florida. This latter province re- 
mained in the possession of Spain, and then ex- 
tended westward to the river just named. The area 
of the United States prior to 1803 was 827,844 
square miles. In that year President Jefferson com- 
pleted a deal with Napoleon Bonaparte, by which 
Louisiana was turned over to the United States, 
for the sum of $15,000,000. This one purehase more 
than doubled our previous possessions. Louisiana 
then comprised a vast tract of more than nine hun- 
dred thousand square miles, stretching westward 
from the Mississippi River to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Out of the territory thus acquired, we have 
formed the States of Louisiana, Missouri, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, parts of Minnesota and 
Colorado, and also the Indian Territory and Ok- 
lahoma. 

Our second addition of territory took place in 
1819. During the second war with England, Flor- 
ida, which had remained under the control of Spain, 
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was in a condition of anarchy. The Mother Coun- 
try either could not, or would not, maintain order 
in that province. The United States was constantly 
exposed to the depredations of the Seminole In- 
dians. To put a stop to trouble from that quarter, 
General Andrew Jackson, with the promptness and 
impetuosity that characterized him,invaded Florida, 
and virtually.took possession of the country. This 
act was condemned by a great many members of 
Congress, and raised international complications 
with Spain, which were finally settled by the pay- 
ment to that country of $5,000,000, in return for 
which the territory in question was ceded to the 
United States. 

In 1845, under the administration of James K. 
Polk, Texas, which had won her independence from 
Mexico in 1836, was annexed to the United States. 
This was accomplished, however, with no little 
difficulty, because, as we shall see, the anti-slavery 
party of the North was opposed to the acquirement 
of more slave territory. 

By the annexation of Texas, our territorial do- 
main was increased by 375,239 square miles. Then 
followed the unholy war with Mexico in 1846, which 
grew out of a misunderstanding concerning the 
boundary-line between that country and the newly- 
acquired State of Texas. The United States soon 
vanquished the Mexicans, winning every battle of 
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the war. Peace was declared in February, 1848. 
Mexico was thoroughly humiliated, and was com- 
pelled to turn over to the United States an enor- 
mous tract of territory, equal in area to that of 
Germany, France, and Spain added together. 
Other territory was ceded by Mexico to the United 
States in 1853. The grand total of the acquisition 
from Mexico was 591,318 square miles. ‘These 
possessions stretched away from the western bor- 
ders of Texas to the Pacific Ocean, and reached as 
far northward as the northern boundary of Nevada. 

Prior to 1846, both England and the United 
States had claimed the Oregon country. In that 
year an agreement was reached, in accordance with 
which the territory in dispute was divided between 
the two named Powers. England held the northern 
section, the United States the southern. The divid- 
ing line was fixed as it is now recognized. By this 
agreement we acquired undisputed possession of 
over 270,000 square miles. Our last acquisition 
took place in 1867, when we purchased Alaska from 
Russia for the sum of about $7,000,000 in gold. 
Thus, to a domain of 827,844 square miles, the in- 
heritance of the struggle for independence and free- 
dom, we have added one vast possession after an- 
other, till our realm now comprises a total of 
3,602,990 square miles. When it is remembered 
that in the whole of Europe there are only 3,986,975 
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square miles, the magnitude of our territorial ex- 
pansion begins to dawn upon us. Surely God has 
given to us a land of marvelous extent. 

It may be well worth while to pause at this 
point, and consider the question of future expan- 
sion. We can but feel that we have reached a dan- 
ger-point in our history. Further expansion will 
be sure to expose us to a peril which we can not 
afford to ignore. The addition of one vast realm 
after another, to which attention has been called, 
was accomplished with little peril. That expansion 
was the acquisition of territory westward. By these 
additions we came into possession of broad acres 
of virgin soil, that would later be occupied by our 
own people. Now conditions have changed. We 
can not expand, with possibly one exception, with- 
out taking into our domain territory already occu- 
pied by those whose education has not trained them 
in sympathy with American ideas and institutions. 
Rome fell, because, among other things, she be- 
came an empire of heterogeneous peoples, who 
cared little for the Roman name or Roman institu- 
tions. America ought to be warned by the failures 
of past history. 

The expansion of population and material pros- 
perity has more than kept pace with the marvelous 
acquisition of territory. 

The census of 1790 gave the population of the 
entire country as 3,929,214. By 1800 it had in- 
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creased to 5,308,483, a gain of 35.1 per cent. From 
1800 to 1810 the net gain was 36.38 per cent, the 
population at the latter date being 7,239,881. When 
the census was taken in 1820, it was found that there 
were 9,633,822 persons living within our domain, 
and that the increase during the decade had been 
33.06 per cent. In 1830 the population was 12,866,- 
020, a net gain of 32.51 per cent. In 1840 the fig- 
‘ ures were 17,069,453 for the population, and 33.52 
for the per cent of increase. During the decade 
from 1840 to 1850, the per cent of gain was the 
second largest in our history; namely, 35.83, the 
total number of inhabitants being 23,191,876. The 
net gain during the next ten years was only a frac- 
tion less, 35.11 representing the per cent of increase, 
and 31,443,321 the population. Between 1860 and 
1870 came the great Civil War, which cost the 
country perhaps a million lives. Nevertheless, dur- 
ing that decade of carnage the population increased 
to 38,558,371, a net gain of 22.65 per cent. The 
census of 1880 gave the population as 50,155,783, 
and the per cent of increase, 30.08. 1890 completed 
the century from the first official census. The fig- 
ures reveal the fact. that we had gained during that 
one hundred years, and practically during the first 
century of our national life, 58,693,036; for in 1890 
we had a population of 62,622,250, and had made a 
net gain for the decade of 24.8 per cent. The aver- 
age rate of increase per decade has been over 30 
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per cent. This rapid increase of population has 
been unprecedented. If the rate of increase should 
continue until 1950, we should have in this country 
not less than 300,000,000 people; and we would 
then be less crowded than many parts of Europe. 
What marvels the future has in store for this peo- 
ple and nation! 

But while-our territorial expansion and increase 
in population has been remarkable, our increase in 
wealth has been even more so. When we began 
our career as a nation, we were comparatively 
poor. In a little more than a hundred years we 
have come to be the richest people on the face of 
the earth. Our material prosperity is without par- 
allel in the world’s history. The World Almanac 
of 1890 estimated the wealth of the United States 
at $61,459,000,000. Since 1870 we have added to 
what we then possessed at the rate of $5,000,000 
for every week-day of that period. In 1880 we 
exceeded the wealth of Great Britain, the richest 
country in the Old World, by $276,000,000. 

This is a country of wondrous resources. In 
1896 the wheat-crop of the entire world was 
2,430,497,000 bushels. Of this, the United States 
produced 427,684,000 bushels, or very nearly one- 
fifth of the whole. In 1892 we produced more than 
one-fifth. In 1896 we produced 2,283,875,165 
bushels of corn, 707,346,404 bushels of oats, and 
315,000 tons of sugar. In 1890 the value of farm 
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animals was $2,418,766,028; the value of agricul- 
tural products, $2,460,107,454; the value of manu- 
factured articles, $9,372,437,283. Of the $200,406,- 
000 worth of gold mined in the entire world in 1895, 
the United States produced $46,610,000, or consid- 
erably more than one-fifth of the whole. Of the 
$217,610,800 worth of silver added to the wealth of 
nations by the whole world that year, we contrib- 
uted $72,051,000, or just about one-third of the 
whole. Our mineral products for the year 1896 
reached the amazing value of $751,732,782. Our 
output of coal amounted to $195,557,649. Our ex- 
ports were valued at $882,606,938. We produced 
$49,729,582 worth of copper, $91,577,610 of pig- 
iron, and $10,381,843 worth of lead. Our mines 
are practically inexhaustible, while we are able to 
produce a larger variety of agricultural products 
than any other country on the face of the globe. 
Surely God chose a glorious land for the new ex- 
periment of government. It is situated in the belt 
of power, and possessed of resources that can not 
be equaled on the face of the earth. 

But while our material prosperity has been mar- 
velous, we rejoice in the fact that the intellectual 
life of our people has more than kept pace with it. 
America is a land of schools, colleges, and institu- 
tions of learning of every sort. The common school 
was planted in New England immediately after the 
settlement began. Harvard College was founded 
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in 1636. In 1643, New Hampshire passed a law 
that every town containing one hundred families 
should establish a grammar school. In 1650, Con- 
necticut ordained that every town containing fifty 
families should support such a school. The sys- 
tem gradually spread through the country. It has 
grown with the years to be a mighty power. In 
1896 we had 400,325 teachers in our public schools, 
and an enrollment of 14,379,078 scholars. That is 
to say, more than one-fifth of our entire population 
are enrolled in our public schools. In the same 
year there were in attendance at the universities and 
colleges of the United States 97,377 students; in 
schools of law, medicine, and theology, 52,888; in 
normal schools, 61,198; in high schools, 211,463; 
or a grand total in all the schools of the country 
of 15,997,197. Nearly one-fourth of all our millions 
are in the schools of our country. That tells a 
story of wonderful intellectual progress, and indi- 
cates that the citizenship of the next generation 
will be cultured and intellectual. 

But, above all, we niust not fail to note the fact 
that the moral and spiritual forces are marching 
in the vanguard of our civilization. 

We have seen that it was pre-eminently a pas- 
sionate love of religious liberty that peopled the 
Western World. The Pilgrims in the cabin of the 
Mayflower began that first constitutional compact 
with the words, “In the name of God, amen.” The 
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Dutch who settled New York, as well as the 
Scotch who came to this country, were Presby- 
terians. The Quakers were an intensely religious 
people. The Huguenots were persecuted in France 
because of their religious opinions, and they brought 
those opinions with them when they came to make 
America their future home. The moral and relig- 
ious predominated everywhere at the beginning. 
They exercised a potent influence to secure the 
victories of truth, which paved the way for the 
Declaration of Independence and the success of the 
Revolution. These forces have manifested them- 
selves, and found expression in a multitude of ways 
in every decade. They brought about the eman- 
cipation of the slave. They have inspired the altru- 
ism of the nineteenth century; produced the insti- 
tutions that have been a special blessing to the 
age, and prompted the philanthropy which has al- 
ways characterized American civilization. The 
question arises, Have these forces kept pace with 
the march of our material prosperity and intellectual 
advancement? We believe that this is the case. 

In the beginning of the century there was in 
this country one Church member to every 14% of 
the population. In 1850, the ratio was one to 6%; 
in 1880, it was one to five; and in 1890, one to four. 
In 1896, the grand total of communicants of the 
Churches in the United States was 25,424,333, while 
it was estimated that our population is not far from 
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seventy millions. It will, therefore, be seen that the 
present ratio is considerably more than one to 
three. 

These figures indicate a condition of things that 
is most gratifying. While the population has in- 
creased twenty-fold within the last one hundred 
years, the Church membership of America has in- 
creased eighty-fold. Surely the intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual forces have exerted a marvelous influ- 
ence in the work of building up the nation. 

In one hundred years America has come to be 
one of the largest, richest, most intelligent, moral 
and spiritual, freest, most energetic, most philan- 
thropic, most altruistic, and most progressive na- 
tions on the face of the earth. This people has come 
to be like a tree planted by the rivers of water. 
Here, again, it has been true that “righteousness 
exalteth a nation.” Can we study the development 
of American civilization in the light of the First 
Psalm, and fail to conclude that the hand of God 
is plainly seen in American history? 


CHAPTER V 


The Union Redeemed and the Story of 
Emancipation 
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‘‘T profess, sir, in my career hitherto, to have kept steadily in 
view the prosperity and honor of the whole country, and the 
preservation of our Federal Union. It is to that Union we owe 
our safety at home and our consideration and dignity abroad. 
It is to that Union that we are chiefly indebted for whatever 
makes us most proud of our country. That Union we reached 
only by the discipline of our virtues in the severe school of ad- 
versity. It had its origin in the necessities of disordered finance, 
prostrate commerce, and ruined credit. Under its benign influ- 
ences these great interests immediately awoke, as from the dead, 
and sprang forth with newness of life. Every year of its dura- 
tion ha: teemed with fresh proofs of its utility and its blessings ; 
and although our territory has stretched out wider and wider, 
and our population spread farther and farther, they have not out- 
run its protection or its benefits. It has been to us all a copious 
fountain of national, social, personal happiness. While the 
Union lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying prospects spread 
out before us, for us and our children. Beyond that I seek not 
to penetrate the veil. God grant that, in my day at least, that 
curtain may not rise. God grant that on my vision never may 
be opened what lies behind: When my eyes shall be turned to 
behold for the last time the sun in heaven, may I not see him 
shining on the broken and dishonored fragments of a once 
glorious Union; on States dissevered, discordant, belligerent ; 
on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in frater- 
nal blood. Let their last feeble and lingering glance, rather, 
behold the glorious ensign of the Republic, now known and hon- 
ored throughout the earth, still full high advanced; its arms and 
trophies streaming in their original luster; not a stripe erased or 
polluted; not a single star obscured—bearing for its motto no 
such miserable interrogatory as, What is all this worth? nor 
those other words of delusion and folly, Liberty first, and Union 
afterwards ; but everywhere, spread all over in characters of liv- 
ing light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they float over the 
sea and over the land, and in every wind under the whole heavens, 
that other sentiment, dear to every true American heart—Lib- 
etty and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.” — Web- 
ster’s Reply to Hayne, U. S. Senate, January 26, 1830. 
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Chapter V 


WE have seen that compromise seemed neces- 
sary, in order to bring the people together into a 
union on the basis of a Constitution. Back of these 
compromises were two conceptions, that were des- 
tined to result in no end of trouble. They had refer- 
ence to the relation of the individual States to the 
central Government and to the institution of slavery. 

Prior to the adoption of the Constitution, the 
colonies regarded themselves as separate and dis- 
tinct sovereign States. Each had adopted individ- 
ual Governments. These State organizations were 
maintained under the Constitution. The question 
arose, What is the relation of the State to the Na- 
tion? Did the States continue to possess sov- 
ereignty, or did they turn sovereign power over 
to the central Government which their free act had 
called into being? From the beginning there were 
those who held that the Union was only a confeder- 
‘acy of sovereign States, and that any one of the 
group might retire from the Union at pleasure. It 
is probable that this view was entertained by states- 
men of every section at the beginning. It is clear, 


also, that the men who saw the necessity of union, 
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planned and sacrificed for it, intended that it should 
be permanent. 

The doctrine of State Rights stood squarely 
opposed to centralization in the Constitutional Con- 
vention. ‘That doctrine has a history with which 
the student of American history must be familiar. 
It was to be something akin to Banquo’s ghost, 
and would not down. Scarcely had the nation been 
constituted, before its life was in peril. This heresy 
was the cause of that danger. 

In 1798, Congress passed the Alien and Sedition 
Laws, which empowered the President to banish 
from the country all foreigners concerning whom 
he might entertain suspicion. There can be no 
doubt but that the law was unconstitutional. The 
first amendment to that instrument had forbidden 
Congress to make any law “abridging the freedom 
of speech or the press.” This was the view taken by 
the Legislature of Virginia, which protested against 
the law, and invited others to join her in such 
protest. 

Kentucky did not stop with an action similar to 
that taken by Virginia. The Legislature of that 
State passed resolutions, declaring that “any State 
had a right to nullify an Act of Congress that was 
not in harmony with the Constitution.” It was 
openly declared, both in Kentucky and Virginia, 
that the Union was only a compact between sovy- 
erign States. John Taylor attempted to induce 
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Virginia and North Carolina to withdraw from the 
Union, and set up a confederacy. The movement 
found little favor then; but the attempt was to be 
realized sixty years after it was first proposed. 

The first serious thought of secession came from 
New England. During the Napoleonic wars 
American commerce was caught between the upper 
and nether millstone of England’s Orders in Coun- 
cil and the Proclamation of France forbidding neu- 
tral ships to enter British ports. America’s reply 
was the foolish Embargo Act of 1807, which forbade 
any vessel to set sail from any port in the United 
States, bound for any foreign port. New England 
suffered intensely by reason of this unwise legis- 
lation, and threats of secession were heard on every 
hand. Thus the dangerous doctrine grew from year 
to year. 

In 1832 the doctrine of nullification again came 
to the front, and threats of secession were once 
more heard. This time it was South Carolina that 
endangered the existence of the Union. 

Hamilton’s “tariff for revenue” gradually be- 
came a “tariff for protection.” Highly protective 
tariff bills were passed in 1824, and again in 1828, 
when the National Republican Party was in control 
of Congress. It was the case then, as it has ever 
been, that the manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try were centered vety largely in the North. The 
South was greatly incensed by this legislation, 
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which was frequently styled “the tariff of abomi- 
nation.” Fierce debates, both in and out of Con- 
gress, were indulged in. Calhoun, of South Caro- 
lina, “maintained the right of any State to decide 
for itself whether an Act of Congress was consti- 
tutional or not.” He declared that South Carolina 
had the right to nullify the odious law so far as that 
State was concerned. In 1830, Senator Hayne, of 
the same State, in a hot debate in the Senate of the 
United States, boldly proclaimed the doctrine of 
nullification. It was this declaration that called out 
the speech of Daniel Webster, which has ever been 
regarded as one of the greatest speeches in any lan- 
guage. 

The modified tariff bill of 1832 did not satisfy 
the South, and in December of that year a State 
Convention of South Carolina, in harmony with the 
threats of Calhoun and Hayne, declared the Act of 
Congress null and void; forbade the collection of 
duties at any port in the State, and publicly threat- 
ened to secede from the Union if their action was 
interfered with by the General Government. ‘That 
was a crisis hour in the history of the Union. If 
the laws of Congress could be declared void by 
any State, then the compact between the States 
would prove as valueless as the Articles of Feder- 
ation which it had superseded; and the Constitution 
would have been written in vain. South Carolina 
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successful, meant the destruction of the Union, and 
the denationalization of the central Government. 

To meet this crisis hour required a man with 
nerves of steel. Such a man then occupied the 
Presidential chair. His name was Andrew Jack- 
son. He was ready for any emergency. The Presi- 
dent immediately issued a proclamation, notifying 
the people of South Carolina that any attempt to 
resist the Federal laws would be promptly and sum- 
marily dealt with. He at once ordered a naval force 
to Charleston, and made it clear to all the people, 
both North and South, that the laws would be main- 
tained and the Union preserved at any cast. 

This characteristic action on the part of Jack- 
son, aided by the passage of what is known as the 
“Compromise Tariff Bill, persuaded the nullifiers to 
yield, and the crisis was passed in safety. It was 
not, however, the end of the struggle. State sov- 
ereignty would not so readily yield to the doctrine 
of an indestructible Union. The giants would yet 
stand face to face in deadly conflict. The oft- 
repeated threat of secession was yet to be carried 
out. That movement was closely associated with 
the development of the second great element of 
danger that made its appearance in the days of the 
Constitutional Convention. 

Slavery was introduced into the colonies in 1620. 
The system gradually spread through all the col- 
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onies, though it never took as deep root in the 
North as in the South. In the North the country 
was divided up into small farms. That made impos- 
sible the employment of a large number of slaves. 
A different condition existed in the South, where 
wealthy planters owned vast estates. 

At the time of the Constitutional Convention 
there were no-slaves in Massachusetts; only 158 in 
New Hampshire; 952 in Rhode Island; 2,750 in 
Connecticut; 21,000 in New York; 11,000 in New 
Jersey; 3,700 in Pennsylvania; and 9,000 in Dela- 
ware. In the South, on the other hand, slaves were 
even then found in larze numbers. In Maryland 
there were 103,000; in Virginia, 293,000; in South 
Carolina, 107,000; and in Georgia, 29,000. 

The representatives of the South, especially of 
South Carolina, refused to agree to the submission 
of any Constitution that did not recognize slavery 
as an institution. They carried their point. It was 
agreed in that famous Convention that every slave 
should be counted as three-fifths of a white man, 
when the population was being reckoned to deter- 
mine how many representatives to Congress the 
State should be entitled to. It was agreed, also, 
that runaway slaves should be delivered up on claim 
of the owner; and that the African slave-trade might 
be continued for twenty years, or until 1808. 

It was thought that this compromise would settle 
the slavery question forever. That was an impos- 
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sible expectation. Right will not tamely submit to 
be crushed into the dust. Truth will sooner or 
later struggle to her feet. Justice will tear the 
muzzle from her lips by and by. The doctrine of 
the “Brotherhood of Man” would not forever stand 
with folded hands, and witness the degradation of 
humanity. The slavery question, like every other, 
could not be finally settled until it was settled right. 
That Constitutional compromise was only the be- 
ginning, and not the end, of trouble. From that 
day conditions would change more and more, and 
these changed conditions would strengthen the in- 
stitution in the South, and set the North more 
firmly against it. 

The Continental Congress of 1787 had organ- 
ized the Northwest Territory, and provided that 
slavery was to be forever prohibited in that section 
of the domain. That meant that the institution 
could not gain a foothold north of the Ohio. But 
the Constitution, as finally adopted, gave the United 
States no authority to interfere with slavery in the 
States where it was already established. It was 
thought in the time of Washington that, if it were 
let alone, slavery would gradually die out of itself. 
Perhaps this would have been the case, if changed 
conditions had not given it a new lease of life. 

In 1793, Eli Whitney invented the cotton-gin. 
This simple device to clear the seed from cotton- 
fiber increased, in a remarkable manner, the profit 
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to be derived from the production of that staple. 
The invention of steam machinery, and its use in 
the factories of England, had created an immense 
demand for the raw material. These changed con- 
ditions gave added value to slave labor, and made 
the slave owners determine to defend the institu- 
tion against all attacks. The balance of power be- 
tween the slave States and the free must be main- 
tained at any cost. When a free State was ad- 
mitted to the Union, a slave State must also be 
admitted to counterbalance its influence. Thus the 
skirmish before the real battle went on more or less 
fiercely from year to year. 

The first real clash came in 1820, when Missouri 
asked for admission into the Union. The territory 
from which this State was constructed was a part 
of the Louisiana Purchase, and, strictly speaking, 
could not be covered by the famous Ordinance of 
1787. The larger portion of Missouri was situated 
north of the dividing line, between slave and free 
territory, in case it should be projected west of the 
Mississippi River. The anti-slavery people, there- 
fore, took the ground that the Territory ought to 
be admitted to the Union as a free State. The 
Southern members of Congress opposed this theory. 
They declared that they would never consent to 
the admission of Maine into the sisterhood of the 
Union, unless Missouri were admitted as a slave 
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State. The battle waxed hot for a time. Then an 
adjustment was made by compromise. 

This famous agreement became known as the 
Missouri Compromise. By its provisions, Missouri 
was admitted to the Union as a slave State, and in 
return for this concession the parallel of 36 degrees 
and 30 minutes was made the dividing-line through 
the Louisiana Purchase, north of which slavery 
should be forever prohibited. It was hoped that 
this compromise would forever put an end to the 
conflict. It did delay the storm; but only for a time. 
Many who were opposed to a strong central Gov- 
ernment took the ground that Congress had no 
power, under the Constitution, to prohibit slavery 
in any part of the national domain. 

The storm was delayed; but it was not avoided. 
It could not be.. Slavery and liberty were two 
antagonistic forces. They could not live side by 
side under the same flag in peace. Right can not 
tolerate the presence of wrong, any more than 
wrong can be peaceful in the presence of right. 
The slave power was no more satisfied with the 
Missouri Compromise than were the Abolitionists 
of the North. Each party was suspicious of the 
other. Neither would trust the other. 

It was soon apparent that, as the territory ac- 
quired by the Louisiana Purchase should be formed 
into States, the non-slavery party in Congress would 
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be much stronger than their antagonists. This 
would be the case, for the simple reason that the 
greater portion of the domain acquired from France 
in 1803 lay north of the parallel 36 degrees and 30 
minutes. The slaveholders began to fear that they 
would be outvoted, and that slavery would be abol- 
ished sooner or later. Something must be done to 
balance the growing power of the North. Some- 
thing was done. 

Texas was annexed to the Union in 1845, and 
complications arising out of that deal gave a pre- 
text for the unholy war with Mexico. The annex- 
ation of Texas, the peace of 1848, and the negoti- 
ations of 1853, added 966,557 square miles of terri- 
tory to the public domain. This was more than the 
entire tract acquired by the Louisiana Purchase 
in 1803. As the greater part of this vast area lay 
south of the parallel 36 degrees and 30 minutes, 
States organized therefrom would be admitted to 
the Union as slave States, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Missouri Compromise. Thus the 
balance of power between freedom and _ slavery 
would be preserved. That was the expectation of 
Southern leaders. 

_ But the plan of the slaveholder was overturned 
by the logic of events. Gold was discovered in 
California in 1848. Men flocked there by the thou- 
sand and ten thousand. The presence of so many 
bold, rough, and lawless adventurers made the ex- 
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istence of a strong State Government a necessity. 
California knocked at the door of the Union in 1849. 
As the larger part of the Territory was situated 
south of the parallel 36 degrees and 30 minutes, 
she ought, by the provision of the Missouri Com- 
promise, to be admitted as a slave State. But the 
majority of the settlers were from the North, and 
in favor of freedom. It is also true that few Ne- 
groes were to be found in the Territory. Again 
the battle waxed hot, and again a temporary settle- 
ment was effected, by what is known in history as 
the “Compromise of 1850.” In accordance with 
the provisions of this new compromise, (1) Cali- 
fornia was admitted as a free State; (2) Utah and 
New Mexico Territories were organized without the 
Wilmot Proviso; (3) The slave-trade was abolished 
in the District of Columbia; (4) A vigorous law 
was passed providing for the arrest of fugitive slaves 
in the North. The author of this measure was the 
venerable Henry Clay, who had been the principal 
champion of the Missouri Compromise. 

Again it was hoped that the crisis had been 
passed. The storm was delayed. It was not © 
avoided. It could not be. The Abolition sentiment 
in the North was growing stronger and stronger. 
The great tide-wave of emancipation was begin- 
ning to roll over the lands dominated by Christian 
civilization. Wilberforce had done his work. No 
human being could be held as a slave in any land 
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over which waved the flag of England. Serfdom 
had been abolished in Austria. The Republics of 
South America were freeing their slaves, as they 
delivered themselves from the tyranny and bondage 
of Spain. The evolution of the idea of liberty had 
already begun in Russia. It is unthinkable that 
the accursed institution that was being condemned 
everywhere could live much longer under protec- 
tion of the Government that had been erected on 
the corner-stone of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Great Abolition leaders, like Garrison, 
Phillips, Parker, and Beecher, were at work. The 
brilliant literary lights of America, such as Emer- 
son, Holmes, Whittier, Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
Irving, and Prescott, as well as ten thousand pulpits 
of the North, were arousing the conscience, quick- 
ening the intellect, and stimulating the thought of 
the people. The sublime doctrine of the “Brother- 
hood of Man” was silently, and perhaps uncon- 
sciously, opening the eyes of men and women to 
the enormity of the slave-trade. “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was published in 1852. More than half a 
million copies were sold in the United States during 
the first five years after its appearance. The work 
was translated into more than twenty languages 
in Europe, as well as several Asiatic tongues. The 
whole country would soon be awake. “The irre- 
pressible conflict” was at hand. No compromise 
could secure permanent peace. Slavery was not 
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in harmony with the spirit that would rule the 
world in the closing decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The system was doomed in heaven. It 
would soon be doomed on earth. 

The landslide had begun. It was impossible to 
stop the avalanche. Events crowded each other in . 
rapid succession. The “Compromise of 1850” pro- 
jected a most irritating factor into the problem. The 
Fugitive Slave Law was exceedingly obnoxious to 
the North. It was met by the enactment of “Per- 
sonal Liberty Laws” in many States. It was openly 
and vigorously resisted in many cities. The Under- 
ground Railroad was steadily engaged in the work 
of forwarding runaway slaves to Canada. The 
slave-power became desperate. Another compro- 
mise was necessary. Another attack on freedom 
was made. 

In 1854, Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, pro- 
posed the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. This was intended 
to repeal the Missouri Compromise, which had fixed 
the parallel of 36 degrees and 30 minutes as the line 
north of which slavery could not exist. Douglas 
advocated what was called “Squatter Sovereignty.” 
What was meant by that expression was simply this: 
The question as to whether any State should come 
into the Union as slave or free was to be deter- 
mined, not by Congress, but by the choice of the 
people of the State to be admitted. The bill passed. 
The Missouri Compromise was repealed. The 
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whole public domain might become slave territory. 
That stirred up a feeling of bitterness and deter- 
mination, both in the North and the South, that 
did not exist before. 

Kansas was to be admitted into the Union in 
the near future. The slave party sent large num- 
bers into the Territory to exercise the right of 
“Squatter Sovereignty.” The party of liberty did 
the same. A civil war raged in that Territory from 
1855 to 1858. The battle resulted in the admission 
of that State under the banner of freedom. 

The passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, and 
the bitter fight over the admission of the first State 
under that provision, solidified the North and South 
against each other. It produced the Republican 
party, broke down old party lines everywhere, drove 
men into hostile camps, and brought about a situ- 
ation that was full of danger, and foreboded great 
evil to the Republic. 

The growth of the Republican party, which was 
made up largely of those who were opposed to the 
extension of slavery, alarmed the Southern leaders. 
It was to little purpose that the party pledged itself 
not to interfere with slavery where it was already 
established. The people of the two sections were 
suspicious of each other. Unless the balance of 
power could be preserved, the institution of slavery 
would, in all probability, be overthrown sooner or 
later. ‘The slaveholders became desperate, and 
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threats of secession were heard in many quarters. 
A war-cloud began to loom up against the horizon. 
To avert war, many in the North were ready for 
more compromises. 

The avalanche continued its progress. It would 
soon leap into the doomed valley. The Dred Scott 
Decision opened the eyes of the people of the free 
States to the fact that the whole area of the United 
States might, under that decision, become slave 
territory. This view of the case produced a tre- 
mendous effect. It became apparent that the slave- 
trade, which, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Constitution, was to have ceased in 1808, was 
being carried forward on a gigantic scale, and that 
the Government did little to check it. 

Then came the nomination of Abraham Lincoln, 
of Illinois, as the standard-bearer of the Republican 
party. The Chicago platform declared that it was 
not the purpose of the new party to intérfere with 
the institution of slavery in States where it already 
existed; but it also declared that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must prohibit slavery in the Territories. 
If that were done, the institution would be over- 
shadowed, outvoted, and doomed. Could it long 
live under such conditions? The Southern leaders 
believed that it could not. They looked upon the 
election of Lincoln, and the success of the Repub- 
lican party as a declaration of war against them, 
and freely asserted that, in case the people should 
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place Lincoln in the White House, they would re- 
tire from the Union. Here again the doctrine of 
State Rights stood face to face with that of central- 
ization. 

The Democratic party was divided. Douglas 
wanted to be President. In all probability that de- 
sire was the inspiration of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill. The Southern wing of that party, fearing that 
they could not trust Douglas, nominated John 
Breckinridge, of Kentucky, as their standard- 
bearer. The Northern Democrats nominated 
Douglas. The Constitutional Union party brought 
forward John Bell, of Tennessee, as their candi- 
date. The battle of ballots waged fiercely. When 
it was over, it was discovered that Lincoln had se- 
_ cured 180 electoral votes, and would become Presi- 
dent on the 4th day of the following March. Would 
the Southern leaders carry out their threats? 

A crisis was at. hand. The avalanche had all 
but reached the valley. Southern leaders acted with 
impetuosity. The senators and Federal officers of 
South Carolina promptly resigned their places when 
the result of the election became known. That 
State called a Convention, which met in December, 
and passed an ordinance of secession. The bonds 
which had been formed by the adoption of the work 
of the Constitutional Covention of 1787 were dis- 
solved. Before the 1st of February, 1861, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
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Texas had followed the example of South Carolina. 
The representatives of these States met at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, in February, and organized 
themselves into the Confederate States of America. 
They elected Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, Presi- 
dent of the new Confederacy, and Alexander H. 
Stephens, of Georgia, as Vice-President. 

A.new republic claimed the recognition of the 
world. What was the basis of its claim? What 
were the principles upon which it was founded? 
’ Were they in harmony with the progress and spirit 
of the closing decades of the nineteenth century? 
Was this republic erected in the interest of human- 
ity? An answer to all of these questions will be 
found in the words of its newly-elected Vice-Presi- 
dent, who declared, unhesitatingly and positively, 
that the corner-stone of the new Confederacy was 
to be African slavery. If that was the case, then 
the Confederacy was doomed before it was born. 
We have already noted the fact that the rising tide 
of emancipation had begun to pour its irresistible 
waves over the earth. The Confederate States of 
America was founded upon principles antagonistic 
to this wave of progress. There could be no ques- 
tion as to which principle would be victorious at 
last. Right is never finally conquered by wrong. 
A republic that was opposed to freedom and the 
great truth of the Brotherhood of Man could not 
live in the last days of the nineteenth century. 
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By the action of the above-named States, it 
came to pass that State sovereignty and slavery, 
the two foes of the Constitution, which had to be 
placated by compromise in 1787, arose and joined 
hands for the destruction of the Union, which they 
could no longer control. The policy of compro- 
mise had failed. Former friends had been driven 
into hostile camps. The cyclone had formed, and 
was well under way over the doomed land. The 
avalanche, which had been thundering down the 
mountain-side, was making the wild leap into the 
valley. What could come after the avalanche? 

We have seen that a union of the colonies was 
absolutely necessary to independence. We have 
noted the fact that only through union could a 
strong Government be built up, such as would be 
able to exert an influence on the despotic Govern- 
ments of the Old World. It is certain, therefore, 
that the destruction of the Union would be a se- 
vere blow to the cause of freedom, and render im- 
possible the realization of the best for America and 
the world. God had some interest in the struggle. 
If there is a Supernatural element in American his- 
tory, the Union would be preserved, and the Con- 
federacy, founded upon the corner-stone of human 
slavery, would come to naught. 

It was an hour of awful crisis. But it was soon 
seen that there was a strong hand at the helm. 
All great men are called of God. We believe that 
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Abraham Lincoln was raised up by the Infinite for 
the work of that crisis hour, as much as ever Moses 
and Paul, Elijah and John the Baptist, were mes- 
sengers of the Divine to the age to which they were 
sent to minister. The presence of Abraham Lin- 
coln in the White House, supported by such men 
as William H. Seward, Edwin M. Stanton, Gideon 
Wells, W. T. Sherman, P. H. Sheridan, George G. 
Meade, Admiral Farragut, U. S. Grant, and a great 
host of heroic souls, reveals most clearly the hand 
of God in American history. The crisis was held 
off till the men were at hand who could meet it. 
The prosperity of the North, and the preponder- 
ance of population in the free States, indicates a 
development in harmony with the demand of the 
Supernatural in history, that the higher forms of 
civilization shall triumph at last. 

The crisis had come. How would the conflict 
begin? That question was soon answered. The 
Confederacy promptly took possession of all forts 
and arsenals within her borders. The Federal Gov- 
ernment attempted to send re-enforcements and 
provisions to Fort Sumter, in Charleston Harbor. 
President Davis gave orders for its reduction. The 
bombardment began April 12, 1861. Confederate 
shot and shell were hurled against the Stars and 
Stripes. The war was on. How would it end? If 
there is a Supernatural element in American his- 
tory, it could end only in one way. When Jefferson 
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Davis was about to give orders for the reduction 
of Fort Sumter, Robert Toombs, of Georgia, the. 
then Confederate Secretary of State, protested. His 
words were prophetic. He said: “The firing upon 
that fort will inaugurate a Civil War greater than 
any the world has yet seen. You will wantonly 
strike a hornet’s-nest, which extends from moun- 
tains to ocean, and legions now quiet will swarm 
out and sting us to death. It is unnecessary. It 
puts us in the wrong. It is fatal.” 

His word was literally true. Lincoln called for 
seventy-five thousand men to put down the rebel- 
lion. Three hundred thousand responded promptly 
to that call. The hornet’s-nest was at once aroused. 
The first blood in the conflict was spilled by the 
attack on the Massachusetts regiment as it was 
marching through the streets of Baltimore, on the - 
19th of April. That was the anniversary of the 
battles of Lexington and Concord, when the first 
blood was shed for the sacred cause of freedom in 
the War of the Revolution. 

The States of Arkansas, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia (except the forty counties which 
refused to be controlled by the secession element, 
and were subsequently admitted into the Union as 
West Virginia) joined the Confederacy. Missouri 
was saved to the Union by the heroic work of Fran- 
cis P. Blair and Nathaniel Lyon. Maryland refused 
to join the seceders. Grant entered Kentucky, and 
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seized Paducah. Five days afterwards that State, 
by a three-fourths vote, arrayed herself on the side 
ofthe Union. Thus the line was sharply drawn. 

The first great battle of the war was fought at 
Bull Run, July 21, 1861. The Federal forces were 
driven from the field. This catastrophe opened the 
eyes of the whole country to the fact that the con- 
flict was to be a long and terrible one. It will be 
impossible, in our limited space, to do more than 
indicate how the principal crises in the struggle 
were met and passed. 

In March, 1862, we faced a crisis in the history 
of naval warfare. Had it not been met, no one can 
tell what the result would have been. When the 
Confederates seized the navy-yard at Norfolk, they 
found there the United States frigate Merrimac, 
which had been sunk by the retiring Union forces. 
This craft they raised and converted into an iron- 
clad ram, by plating her sloping sides with heavy 
railroad iron. On the 8th of March this hastily con- 
structed and untried monster steamed down Hamp- 
ton Roads to attack the five United States ships 
that formed a part of the immense squadron en- 
‘gaged in blockading Confederate ports. Those five 
ships were equal to any five possessed by any navy 
of the world. How would they fare in this new 
crisis? The fleet trained their guns, and opened 
fire upon the advancing enemy. Their heaviest shot 
glanced harmlessly from the iron-protected, slop- 
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ing sides of the Merrimac. They were powerless to 
do her injury. On she rushed with terrific speed, 
and with her powerful iron beak pounded a great 
hole in the side of the Cumberland, which soon sank 
with all on board. The Congress was driven 
aground, riddled with bullets, and forced to sur- 
render. ‘The other three ships escaped only by 
running aground in water too shallow for the Merri- 
mac to follow them. Night came on. The terrible 
monster retired to Norfolk. In the morning she 
would return, and complete the destruction of the 
fleet. And what then? No one could tell. No 
wooden ship that sailed the sea could stand against 
the iron monster. She would certainly break the 
blockade. Perhaps she would destroy the shipping 
along the coast, bombard New York and other 
Northern cities. The whole country was aroused. 
The South was jubilant, the North despondent. 
The friends of the Union waited in breathless sus- 
pense, dreading to hear of the destruction that the 
morrow might bring. 

But that destruction did not come. We have 
noted the fact that one of God’s most precious gifts 
to the race is great men. Jehovah does much of 
his work through the men whom he inspires with 
great ideas. The genius of Stephenson, Watt, Ful- 
ton, Morse, Whitney, McCormack, Hoe, Edison, 
and the host of co-laborers has been one of the 
triumphant factors in the problem of America’s de- 
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velopment and civilization. God’s gifts of genius 
and power are talents held in trust. They may be 
used to secure the advance of the race; or they may 
be employed selfishly or viciously, and result in a 
curse instead of a blessing. 

The destruction which men feared might come 
on the 8th of March, 1862, did not come, because 
a man of genius had devoted his talents to the de- 
fense of the cause of liberty. Captain John Erics- 
son, the inventor of the screw propeller, had been 
devoting his genius to the construction of an iron 
turreted ship. The first one had been completed, 
accepted by the Government, put under commis- 
sion, and sent away from New York to Southern 
waters to prove its value. The Monitor steamed 
into Hampton Roads during that night of awful 
anxiety. 

When the Merrimac returned on the morning 
of the oth to complete her work of destruction, her 
officers saw in her path a craft that resembled “a 
cheese-box on a raft.” The two ships approached 
each other. The Monitor carried two powerful 
eleven-inch guns in her turret. As this swung 
round and round, these terrible engines belched 
forth their torrents of iron upon the astonished 
Merrimac, who was unable to use her powerful iron 
beak against her strange antagonist. For nearly 
five hours did these iron monsters of the deep rain 
huge shot and bursting shells upon each other. At 
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the end of the conflict the Merrimac was obliged to 
retire in.a disabled condition. 

The invention of Ericsson had met the need of 
that crisis. The fleet of the United States was saved. 
The blockade was not broken. The shipping along 
the coast was not destroyed. No Northern seaport 
was bombarded. The terrible Merrimac was bottled 
up in the broad waters of Hampton Roads, and the 
dread of that hour passed away. Fiske, the his- 
torian, is right when he says: “The naval superiority 
of the North over the South was no more inter- 
rupted. Among the great men who saved the 
Union and freed the slaves, one of the most impor- 
ant was the man of science, John Ericsson.” And 
John Ericsson was God’s gift fo the cause of free- 
dom in a great hour of need. 

It must be confessed that the events of the first 
two years of the war were, on the whole, far from 
encouraging. We have seen how the capture of 
Paducah saved Kentucky to the Union. The cap- 
ture of Fort Henry and Fort Donelson, in Febru- 
ary, 1862, by Grant and the fleet under Admiral 
Foote, forced the Confederates to give up the 
greater part of Tennessee. In April of the same 
year Farragut and Porter ran past the forts at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and succeeded in captur- 
ing New Orleans. 

But while these advantages were gained in the 
West, affairs in the East were far from encouraging. 
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The disastrous campaign of McClellan on the pe- 
ninsula, where more than fifteen thousand men 
were sacrificed to no purpose, was followed by 
Pope’s total defeat in the second battle of Bull Run, 
in which, during three days of awful fighting, the 
Union army lost more than fourteen thousand men. 
Then came Lee’s first invasion of Maryland. The 
two armies faced each other at Antietam, Septem- 
ber 17th. Lee had scarcely more than fifty thou- 
sand, but he so outgeneraled McClellan as to make 
it impossible for the larger force to gain a decisive 
victory. The killed and wounded in that terrible 
battle numbered more than twenty-five thousand. 
The Federal force gained the day with slight ad- 
vantage, and Lee retired leisurely into Virginia. 
The year ended in gloom. So far the war had pro- 
gressed with little satisfaction, except as noted in 
the West. In England many people thought that 
the Government was not sincere, and that slavery 
had little or nothing to do with the war. Napoleon 
III believed that the South would be successful, 
and urged England to join him in the recognition 
of the independence of the Confederate States. 
England refused. But later on, a resolution of rec- 
ognition was introduced by Mr. Roebuck into the 
House of Commons. It was destined, however, 
never to reach a final reading. 

Then the tide began to turn. The failure of 
those two years is to be found in the fact that 
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America was not yet willing to do justice. The 
philosophy of the war was entirely misunderstood; 
or if it was understood, the Government was not 
prepared to act upon the understanding. The Re- 
publican party had taken the ground that, while the 
Federal Government must prevent the extension of 
slavery into the Territories, it could not interfere 
with the accursed system where it was already estab- 
lished. The Constitution had recognized the exist- 
ence of slavery. The Government would save the 
Union under the Constitution. But it was not 
clearly seen, at the first, that the Union could not 
live with slavery. At last it became apparent that 
slavery must be sacrificed, or the Union could not 
be redeemed. The Abolition sentiment in the North 
had grown rapidly. Lincoln saw that the freedom 
of the slaves might and ought to be effected as a 
war measure, even if the abolition of slavery could 
not legally be accomplished under the Constitution. 
Then he was ready to act. 

When the two armies stood face to face on that 
awful day at Antietam, President Lincoln promised 
God that if the Union forces were victorious he 
would free the slaves. That promise was kept. The 
battle of Antietam was fought on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1862. On the 22d day of the same month 
the President published his immortal Proclamation 
of Emancipation, that was to take effect on the ist 
day of January, 1863. That day came, and all 
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slaves in States and parts of States engaged in re- 
bellion against the authority of the United States 
were forever free. Slavery and secession had joined ° 
hands in 1861. They were to go down together. 

God’s approval of the Proclamation of Eman- 
cipation was written in the events which brought 
the turn of the tide. On the 4th day of the next 
July Vicksburg fell. The Mississippi was opened 
from its source to the mouth. The Confederacy 
was cut in twain, and co-operation between the two 
sections was henceforth impossible. On the same 
day Lee, who had invaded Maryland for the second 
time, was driven by Meade from the stubbornly 
contested field of Gettysburg. Such a 4th of July 
had not dawned upon the country since 1776. The 
world was notified that the Confederacy was 
doomed. It never had a chance from that hour. 
The independence resolution of Mr. Roebuck was 
never mentioned in the House of Commons again. 
No Government of Europe ever dreamed of a recog- 
nition of the Confederacy after Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg. It yet required months of heavy fight- 
ing, the expenditure of vast sums of money, the 
sacrifice of men by the ten thousand, before final 
victory could be won. But from that hour the end 
was in sight. Vicksburg and Gettysburg were fol- 
lowed by Chattanooga, The Wilderness, the capture 
of Atlanta, Sherman’s March to the Sea, Petersburg, 
and Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, 
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Slavery and secession were together doomed. 
The Union had been redeemed. The struggle had 
been one of the most terrible civil wars in the 
world’s history. Not less than a million men had 
been offered in sacrifice. Uncounted treasure had 
been consumed in the conflict; but two great ends 
had been secured. From that hour the life of the 
nation would never be endangered by the doctrine 
of State Rights; and from that hour no human 
being could exist as a slave in any land above which 
floated the Stars and Stripes. 

The fifteenth amendment completed the work 
begun by the Emancipation Proclamation. Then 
the United States put herself in line with the great 
emancipation movement that is the glory of the 
nineteenth century. Then she brought it about 
that our national life should no longer give the lie 
to the document which, since July 4, 1776, has 
served as the corner-stone in the new Temple of 
Liberty. Then she lifted the curse from labor, and 
elevated the workingman to a higher platform than 
he could ever have occupied in a civilization that 
was cursed by slavery. Then she saved our civil- 
ization from decay and death; for the degradation 
of labor is sure to produce decay and death in any 
national life. Then she righted the wrongs of the 
centuries during which our brother in black was 
held in bondage. Then she made it possible that 
the redeemed Union could be the champion of popu- 
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lar liberty in another crisis hour in the world’s his- 
tory. Then she closed the widening gulf between 
the North and the South, and made possible a 
Union in which both sections could stand shoulder 
to shoulder as the protectors of oppressed human- 
ity. The war of the sixties was terrible in the ex- 
treme; but it brought a blessing to the whole coun- 
try and to the world. 

The prosperity of our country from the close 
of the struggle for union and emancipation may be 
interpreted as the blessing of God upon heroic sac- 
rifice for the sacred cause of humanity. The his- 
tory of the past has been written. The nation has 
been led to a position of advantage and power. 
That brings us face to face with grave respon- 
sibilities. There will be crises in the future, as there 
have been in the past. We believe that these crises 
will be met, and that America will be true to God 
and humanity. 

We have traced in outline the story of the crisis 
hours in the life of the Republic. The history of 
other movements must be examined, as we seek to 
determine the place of the Supernatural in our 
national institutions and civilization. 


CHAPTER VI 
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‘‘Our survey makes it clear that if we should take away from 
modern civilization the intellectual, the moral, the spiritual, and 
the social effects which have come, directly and indirectly, from 
the spirit and teaching of Jesus Christ, there would be little left 
to distinguish us from that vast ocean of cruelty, superstition, 
and despair in which went down the sun of Rome. Take out of 
modern life the forces which make for liberty and order, for en- 
lightenment, progress, and brotherhood, which owe their origin 
to the spiritual dynamics of the Christian gospel, and the area 
of moral darkness would be vastly widened; the domain of spir- 
itual hope and splendor would be so shrunken and obscured that 
men everywhere would be dreaming of a fabulous golden past, 
instead of toiling for an actualized golden future.”’—John Henry 
Barrows: Christianity the World Religion, p. 104. 


** A celebrated German author of the last century entitled one 
of his works, ‘Christianity, or Europe.’ The words express his 
emphatic conviction of the inseparable connection between 
modern civilization and the Christian religion; and this convic- 
tion has been entertained by all the most profound thinkers who 
have directed their attention to the subject. Christianity has 
been recognized as the original spring and pervading life of 
modern existence. Whether it has been looked upon with the 
eye of reason or of faith, whether it has been regarded as spring- 
ing wholly from earth or as having come down from heaven, 
no one has been able to contemplate modern history at all, with- 
out earnestly and deliberately contemplating it.’"’"—Bayne’s Es- 
says in Biography and Criticism, Vol. IT, p. 259. 
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WE are to study Christianity and modern civil- 
ization, with a purpose to determine the relation 
of the one to the other. It will be well at the very 
outset to try to get a clear understanding of the 
field to be covered by this survey. 

By modern civilization we are to understand the 
condition of society and the individual which is en- 
joyed in those lands of greatest light, superior ad- 
vantages, broadest outlook, clearest vision, loftiest 
elevation, brightest hopes, noblest ideals, and grand- 
est achievements. Civilization may be thought of 
as the measure of man’s upward climb toward the 
highlands of the best. That best is to be found 
in Europe and America in the closing decade of 
the nineteenth century. Conclusive proof of this 
statement is to be found in the fact that the world 
is looking to these lands for ideals, illumination, 
inspiration, and instruction. Oriental countries 
stand ready to appropriate the ripe fruits of Occi- 
dental civilization. This is a confession that the 
civilization of the East is a failure, and that unless 
light and life shall come to it from without, it must 
die and find its place in the tomb with the dead 
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civilizations of Greece and Rome, Egypt and Per- 
sia, Tyre and Sidon, Nineveh and Babylon. 

We must recognize the fact that modern civil- 
ization, even in the most enlightened lands, is far 
from perfect. Humanity has toiled upward over 
a rugged path, generation after generation, and may 
look down with genuine satisfaction upon the lower 
plains and dark valleys from which it has come; 
but the summit of the ideal is far above us. Look- 
ing upward, we can see peak after peak that rise 
one above the other in solemn grandeur and sig- 
nificant prophecy. Much has been done; but more 
remains to be done. Giant evils are yet stalking 
abroad, ready to overwhelm the weak and helpless. 
There are many wrongs that ought to be righted. 
Falsehood all too frequently shows an unblushing 
face. Tyranny, of more than one variety, bends 
over the prostrate forms of those who ought to be 
protected rather than robbed. Ignorance blinds 
the eyes, dwarfs the intellect, and cripples the souls 
of a large percentage of the population of the most 
favored lands. Vice and crime walk abroad in the 
light of open noonday everywhere. Greed of gain 
reigns as king in the hearts of millions upon mil- 
lions. There are yawning gulfs between different 
classes. Our great cities have their plague-spots, 
their festering cesspools of corruption, their dens 
of iniquity, their houses of shame, and their haunts 
of darkness. Labor has not yet secured all her 
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rights, and capital is not without its relentless foes. 
Fraud and corruption are by no means unknown, 
The rum-fiend stalks abroad in the earth, leaving 
behind him a trail stained with blood and lined with 
graves. Ill-gotten gains yet enrich the unscrupu- 
lous, while those who are robbed suffer in their 
misery. Lawlessness and disorder sometimes burst 
asunder, and bear away the levees of restraint im- 
posed by law, and sweep on in mad fury, as swollen 
floods in the springtime. It frequently comes to 
pass that the rich despise the poor, and quite as 
frequently that the poor hate the rich with right 
good-will. 

Modern civilization is not glorious so much be- 
cause it is a realization of the perfect, as because 
it has found the path that leads to the plain of the 
ideal; not so much because it is all that it ought to 
be, as because it has in it the expanding possibilities 
of the coming millennium. 

It is necessary, also, that we should determine 
as nearly as possible the significance that is to be 
attached to the word Christianity. It must not be 
supposed that Christianity is synonymous with the 
Church. The Church is too largely a human insti- 
tution. Christianity is Divine. Ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations have too often been controlled by a 
spirit of selfishness and ambition. Creeds, at the 
best, have only reflected the consensus of opinion 
of those who were like-minded, and have never 
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grasped the whole of the truth. No ecclesiastical 
organization is synonymous with Christianity. 

One of the most helpful tendencies of our times 
is the attempt to go back to first principles. The 
artist is attempting to go back to nature. The most 
popular school of novelists gives us a picture of 
life as revealed by a study of men and women as 
they live quietly in the shadowy glen or far out on 
the wide prairies. The student of Christianity, also, 
turns his attention to Christ. There is a profound 
feeling that we must get back of any and every 
theologian. We must get back of John Wesley, 
John Knox, Martin Luther, John Calvin, Paul, 
Peter, and John, and be enabled to see with clear 
vision Jesus Christ the Lord. The busy, longing, 
fearing, doubting, hoping world is asking, “What 
think ye of Christ?” And we can not understand 
Christianity until we see that it finds its full and 
only adequate explanation in the character, teach- 
ings, and life of Jesus of Nazareth. 

It has been customary to say that modern civil- 
ization begins with the period of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. Certainly that century of 
light, discovery, mental and spiritual awakening, 
made giant strides forward on the path of progress, 
and furnishes a natural dividing line between medi- 
zeval and modern times. We must understand, how- 
ever, that there is a sense in which civilization is one, 
just as history is one. We may, for convenience of 
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study, divide history into ancient, medizval, and 
modern. So, likewise, for convenience, we may 
divide civilization in the same manner. But it is 
for convenience only. Civilization is one. We have 
been contending for the fact that there is a Super- 
natural element in history. If this position is cor- 
rect, history and civilization are both continuous 
movements. Modern civilization is what it is, be- 
cause man has gathered up the victories, treasures, 
and achievements of all the past, and added to that 
inheritance a large increase. 

But if we look for the real birth-hour of modern 
civilization we shall find it, not in the period of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, but in the hour 
when the angels sang their carols above the little 
hamlet of Bethlehem. As we study the problem 
presented by this topic, we shall become convinced 
that the inspiration of modern civilization has been 
Christianity. The relation of the former to the 
latter has been that of effect and cause. 

It has frequently been said that four principal 
streams have united to form the mighty river of 
modern civilization. These are designated as the 
Greek, the Roman, the German, and Christianity. 
From the Greek we inherited the love of the beau- 
tiful, a sublime philosophy, a glorious art, and a 
language the most subtle and expressive the world 
has ever known. From Rome we received the fun- 
damental principles of law, subjection to discipline, 
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and a martial spirit which, when sanctified, inspires 
to glorious conflict for humanity and right. From 
the German came respect for woman, personal de- 
votion, and an all-mastering love of liberty, which 
might be curbed, but never completely quenched. 
From Christianity, we are told, came’ the moral 
ideas and spiritual forces which differentiate modern 
civilization from all others. 

There is much truth in all this. Civilization is 
rich to-day, because it has gathered from every cen- 
tury of the past. The present generation stands on 
the shoulders of all those that have gone before. 
The mistake of this philosophy of civilization is that 
of making Christianity simply one of the streams 
that unite to form the mighty river of modern civil- 
ization. The real truth is, that it is a life-giving 
force.above the material which it has gathered from 
all sources to build the structure in which we glory. 
The spirit of life that is within the tree gathers the 
material from the soil, the moisture, and the atmos- 
phere, and builds it up into the ever-growing giant 
of the forest. So Christianity is the inspiring spirit 
of life that has taken all that has been given by 
Egypt and Babylon, Persia and Israel, Greece and 
Rome, Gaul and German, Norman and Saxon, Dane 
and Scandinavian, and the result is the ever-grow- 
ing, ever-expanding somewhat that we call modern 
civilization. 

There are two truths which may be brought 
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forward in support of this conclusion. The first is 
this: Civilization has always and everywhere been 
developed under the inspiration of religion. Man 
has never “fallen upward;” and he has never 
marched upward, or climbed upward, except under 
the influence of a great religious truth. The Super- 
natural element in the world’s history has been 
vastly more potent than most men have ever 
dreamed. The philosophy of Buckle is true only 
in part. Soil, climate, geography, and environment 
have been factors in the development of national 
life. But the Supernatural has towered above the 
natural, as the spirit of life has towered above the 
material in soil, moisture, and atmosphere, out of 
which the tree is developed. Religion has every- 
where been the moving, molding, uplifting, inspir- 
ing force. There have been other forces at work, 
but they have been secondary. Literature, philos- 
ophy, art, and science have exercised a noble and 
far-reaching influence; but they are results, not 
causes. They are fruits; or, at best, they are 
branches that bear the fruit. 

Humanity has never made progress upward, ex- 
cept under the influence and inspiration of a divine 
ideal. It was because Abram grasped the sublime 
truth that God was one; in nature and above it; the 
author of all, and yet the friend of man,—that we 
have Hebrew civilization. That truth enabled the 
Israelite to stand against the deadly drift of poly- 
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theism that had set in, and was sweeping over the 
world, as the sands of the desert are swept by the 
hot winds when they bury the oasis. That truth, 
ultimated, gave us the Pentateuch. It flamed out 
in the Ten Commandments. It kept Israel sepa- 
rated from the nations, and made him the repository 
of truth concerning the Messiah’s kingdom. It was 
one of the forces which went down into the chaos 
at the fall of the Roman Empire. It was one of the 
mighty influences which came out in the sixteenth 
century, and wrought with others for a revived 
Church, a renewed intellectual life, and a glorious 
civil and religious liberty. 

The Mohammedan movement, with all that it 
means, had its inspiration in religion. It had only 
a borrowed light. But that light was Supernatural, 
and it was the real source of Mohammedan and 
Moorish civilization. The best days of Greece and 
Rome were those in which the people cherished 
a simple faith. The civilization of the Orient is a 
great sea, that has been formed by the streams that 
have their sources in the teachings of Gautama, 
Confucius, Zoroaster, and their followers. The 
more closely one studies the history of great world 
movements, the more certainly will he become con- 
vinced that religion has been everywhere the foun- 
tain of civilization. 

The other fact which we must bear in mind is 
this: Apart from the influence and inspiration of 
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Christianity, the elements that are spoken of as the 
sources and inspiration of modern civilization have 
failed. 

One of the saddest spectacles that confronts the 
student of history is the failure of ancient civiliza- 
tion. Greece had philosophers as clear-visioned and 
acute as the world has ever seen. She developed 
philosophies as subtle and, on the whole, as perfect 
as have ever engaged the attention of man. Her 
literature has furnished models of excellence for all 
the centuries. Her art has given us dreams of 
beauty, before which the ages have wondered and 
all but worshiped. But in spite of this, Greece failed, 
and her star went down into the darkness. If 
Grecian philosophy, language, literature, and art 
could not, in the days of their glory, save the civil- 
ization with which they were connected, and out of 
which they were born, is it probable that the few 
fragments brought from Constantinople, when the 
fall of that city scattered Greek scholars over the 
Western world, could inspire a civilization grander 
and richer than Greece had ever known? 

Rome developed her civilization, framed her 
. laws, perfected her discipline, and elaborated her 
martial spirit through the long sweep of centuries 
that were rendered brilliant by her splendid achieve- 
ments. But these could not save the empire in the 
days when faith was dead, morality and virtue a 
dream of the past, and corruption in every depart- 
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ment had eaten into the heart of life. Rome had 
all that we have inherited from her, and vastly more. 
And yet she fell. If the whole could not save a 
civilization devoid of purity, virtue, and morality, 
could a fragment inspire and be the source of an- 
other and a better? In that case a part would be 
greater and more efficient than the whole. 

It is true that the German brought us respect 
for woman and an intense love of personal liberty. 
He furnished some splendid material for, but he 
was not the real inspiration of, modern civilization. 
It is a fact worthy of note that he belonged to the 
same family that developed the Hindu civilization 
on the plains of India and the banks of the Ganges. 
The civilization developed by our Aryan brothers 
in the East stands a confessed failure to-day. The 
reason of success in one instance, and failure in the 
other, must be found, not in the race, but outside 
of it. Is it probable that the German could have 
come out of the forest and developed the civilization 
of Europe, if to him had not come the inspiration 
of a religion to which his Indian brother was a 
stranger? 

We are sometimes told that certain fragments 
of knowledge, which were brought into Europe by 
the Crusaders on their return from the East, opened 
the eyes of the West, and resulted in the long series 
of events in which modern civilization glories. The 
answer to this statement is, that this knowledge 
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never inspired anything in the far East from which 
it came. If the whole did nothing there, it is un- 
reasonable to suppose that a part could have been 
the direct cause of so much in Europe and America. 

The more deeply we go into the matter, the more 
carefully we study all the factors in the problem, 
the more certainly will we be convinced that the 
real inspiration of modern civilization has been 
Christianity; that is, it has been Christ. 

An overruling Providence brought together, in 
the glorious age of the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion, a wealth of material and a great host of splen- 
did men. The crisis in the world’s history had 
come. God spoke to the race. He sent prophets 
and seers, poets and artists, preachers and invent- 
ors, philosophers and mariners, who were to grap- 
ple with the problem of the world’s darkness. The 
eyes of men were opened. ‘The living power of 
Divine life brooded over the forces of the past. The 
light of truth shone upon the world. Conscience 
was aroused. The horizon was broadened. The 
intellect was quickened. The winter had passed. 
Springtime came. The race shook itself from the 
long sleep of a thousand years. God called again. 
Man heard, and humanity sprang forward on the 
path of progress, and the new day for civilization 
dawned, 

A rapid survey of the distinguishing character- 
istics of modern civilization will confirm us in the 
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belief that Christianity is a religion which contains 
in itself the germs of all that is prized in our civil- 
ization; and has furnished not only the inspiration 
of, but the power to produce it. 

Modern civilization is characterized by a quick- 
ened intellectual life that manifests itself in popular 
intelligence. 

There were many men of giant intellect, vast 
learning, and cultured mind in the lands that were 
blessed by the civilizations that are now dead and 
buried. Rome, Greece, Egypt, Assyria, and the far 
Fast had their poets, artists, philosophers, generals, 
and sages. It was a brilliant civilization that was 
developed by the Moors in Spain. We are delighted 
to recognize the wisdom of Persia, India, China, 
and Japan. The people of these lands were not 
without their men of great mind and intellectual 
achievements. All honor to whom honor is due. 
But while we recognize the splendid intellectual 
victories of the literati and sages of these dead and 
dying civilizations, we must not forget that the en- 
lightenment was restricted to a comparative few. 
The great masses of the people of all these lands, 
and at all times in their history, have been char- 
acterized by gross ignorance, a narrow horizon, and 
insignificant enlightenment. 

When we contrast ancient or Oriental civiliza- 
tions with modern Occidental, we are at once im- 
pressed with the fact that the latter is characterized 
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by the education and enlightenment of the masses 
of both sexes. The lands where modern civilization 
is at its best, are the lands of public schools for all 
the people; of great universities richly endowed, 
that their advantages may be brought within the 
reach of young men and women in moderate cir- 
cumstances or comparative poverty. They are the 
lands of great publishing-houses that send out mil- 
lions of copies of ennobling books, at prices within 
the easy reach of the people. They are the lands of 
great newspapers printed at an amazingly low fig- 
ure, and which scatter broadcast information among 
the masses. They are the lands of vast circulating 
libraries, where books by the thousand can be had 
by those who are too poor to buy them, as well as 
by those who yearn to read more than they can 
afford to buy. They are the lands of popular edu- 
cational movements, such as are represented by the 
University Extension Plan, the Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle, the Epworth League 
Reading Course, home schools, and many kindred 
“movements. They are the lands where you will 
find night schools for those who must work during 
the day, summer schools in many places, as well as 
popular institutes for instruction in nearly every 
branch of useful information. Modern civilization 
seeks the enlightenment of all the people. 

What is the relation of Christianity to this en- 
lightenment and ever-expanding intellectual life? 
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Christianity has come into the world with such 
revelations of truth as have produced the largest 
intellectual awakening. Truth is the food of the 
soul. It is the inspiration of the intellectual life. 
And Jesus said, “I am the truth;” and, “He that is 
of the truth heareth my voice.” Christianity has 
brought large and soul-satisfying revelations con- 
cerning God, man, life, death, and eternity, such 
as have pushed back the most perplexing limita- 
tions, broadened the mental horizon, stimulated 
thought, and inspired intellectual advance every- 
where. 

God is a father; a living, loving personality. 
Man is a child of God; destined to live eternally, and 
possessed of powers that are capable of develop- 
ment forever in the direction of the perfect. Life 
is a training school. Here choices are made that 
determine the direction of the soul’s eternal expan- 
sion. This is the period of probation, where we 
take the first lessons that will fit us for service in 
a thousand worlds in the great beyond. Death is 
the gateway to the larger, richer, fuller, and more 
glorious life. The hour of departure from this life 
comes, when we drop the mortal and put on the im- 
mortal; when the limitations of the temporal and 
material are laid aside, and we enter the realm of 
unbounded opportunities. Eternity is the theater 
of endless growth towards the perfect; of eternal 
companionship with the good; of unending fellow- 
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ship with God, and unceasing service of the King, 
Eternal, Immortal, Invisible. 

These truths can not fail to touch the human 
intellect. They have everywhere done so, and have 
resulted in an expansion of thought, a mental stimu- 
lus, a broadening horizon, a clearness of vision, a 
keenness of perception, that have made possible the 
achievements of modern civilization. Wherever 
Christianity has gone, it has been followed by rising 
tides of intellectual life. Gibbon, the historian, was 
not a special friend of Christianity, yet he was com- 
pelled to give this significant testimony. He says: 
“Christianity, which opened the gates of heaven to 
the barbarians, introduced an important change in 
their moral and political condition. They received 
at the same time letters, so essential to a religion 
whose doctrines are contained in a sacred book; 
and while they studied the Divine truth, their minds 
were insensibly enlarged by the distant view of his- 
tory, of nature, of the arts, and of society.” 

Wherever Christianity has gone, it has created 
an intellectual life where none existed before. 

When the gospel was first preached in the Fiji 
Islands, in 1835, the inhabitants were barbarians of 
the lowest type. Cannibalism prevailed in its most 
horrid form. Infanticide was a recognized insti- 
tution. Widows were systematically and regularly 
strangled. Captives taken in war were thrown alive 
into the public oven to be roasted, that they might 
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serve forth the baked meats for some great feast. 
There was no intellectual life, no schools, no books, 
no papers, and none of the blessings which char- 
acterize modern civilization. Then the gospel was 
preached among that people. Only threescore and 
three years have passed away. Barbarism has dis- 
appeared. Cannibalism is a thing of the past. A 
nation has been born in a day. The entire popu- 
lation is Christian. Churches are to be found every- 
where. On those islands of the sea are schools 
that are attended by a very large percentage of the 
inhabitants. There you will find books, libraries, 
printing-presses, periodicals, newspapers, and every 
indication of an expanding intellectuality. Chris- 
tianity was the force that accomplished this revo- 
lution. 

Wherever Christianity goes, you find schools, a 
written language, an ever-expanding literature, 
printing-presses, and an ever-increasing mental ac- 
tivity. James Hamilton has well said: “From the 
gospel it was that the old classic lamps, when filled 
with fresh oil, were kindled again; and at the gospel 
it was that Bacon, Locke, Milton, Newton, and all 
the mighty spirits of modern Europe caught the 
fire which made them blaze, the meteors of our 
firmament and the marvels of our favored time.” 
It is a significant fact that almost exclusively the 
great public libraries, great newspapers, great uni- 
versities of power, great statesmen, great scholars, 
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the public schools, the reading millions, the great 
institutions for intellectual culture and advancement, 
are found in Christian lands, or have been adopted 
from Christian lands. What does this signify, if not 
that the expanding intellectuality of modern civil- 
ization is consequent on the new intellectual life 
born of the great truths to which Christ gave utter- 
ance? 

Modern civilization rejoices in the emancipation 
of the masses. 

Mr, Bayne has well said: “The civilization of 
antiquity was the civilization of a few freemen and a 
vast multitude of slaves.” The world was full of 
slaves when Jesus came. It has been estimated that 
there were not less than sixty million slaves in the 
Roman Empire at the beginning of our era. 

Slavery is prehistoric, and has everywhere 
brought a curse. It was deep-rooted, and centuries 
have passed before the iniquitous system could be 
overthrown. But as the gospel has triumphed, and 
as civilization has advanced, the slave has disap- 
peared. Long and exceedingly bitter has been the 
struggle. For centuries it seemed that there was 
more of defeat than victory. But the triumph of 
truth is certain. The thundering billows of the 
great sea that tell the story of the rising tide may 
be hurled back from the rockbound shore, and 
broken into crests of foam and millions of liquid 
diamonds. But the tide rolls on. So truth may 
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be gibbeted on the scaffold, while wrong is robed 
and crowned on the throne; but the victory of wrong 
is only seeming and short-lived. White-robed truth 
will be crowned at last. So it was in the struggle 
with the demon of slavery. 

The glory of this century of light is, that it is 
the century of emancipation. In June, 1772, Lord 
Mansfield decided that there was no statute that 
could establish slavery in the British Isles, and 
hence slavery could not exist on English soil. That 
decision made Somerset a free man. It did some- 
thing more; it inspired Cowper to write: 


“Slaves can not breathe in England; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall.” 


It did something more than that; it inspired Wil- 
berforce for his life-work. The boy of dwarfed 
body, but of great soul, was asked to write an essay 
for the school which he attended. He took as his 
theme, “Is It Right to Hold Human Beings in 
Bondage?” That study led to convictions which 
resulted in a remarkable career. He toiled in faith 
and patience for forty-one years, and then came the 
bill ordering apprenticeship for the slaves, August 
1, 1834, and freedom, August 1, 1840. The passage 
of that bill did away with slavery in every land 
above which floats the flag of England. 

In 1848 the Magyar nobles of Austria freed two 
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and a half millions of serfs, because they were 
moved by a compassion born out of their struggles 
for national liberty. In 1857 there were forty-seven 
millions of serfs in Russia, who were slaves as abso- 
lutely as our Southern Negroes ever were. The 
ukase of 1861 abolished compulsory residence. In 
1863 the purchase of land was arranged for, and in 
1883 the entire transaction was complete; and Rus- 
sia swept away slavery and the slave-trade from 
every foot of territory over which the Czar reigns. 
We have sketched the history of emancipation in 
our own land. On the 22d day of September, 1862, 
Abraham Lincoln published to the world the Proc- 
lamation which struck the shackles from the wrists 
of our brothers in black, who had suffered during 
two centuries and a half of bondage. In 1854, Brazil 
abolished all traffic in slaves, and in 1888 made 
emancipation immediate and complete. All the 
South American Republics freed their slaves as they 
freed themselves from Spanish tyranny; and Spain 
herself decreed emancipation in Cuba in 1886. Thus 
the work of emancipation has gone on till the ac- 
cursed system of slavery is dead wherever Christian 
civilization reigns. 

What was the inspiration of this great eman- 
cipation movement? You will find it in the truth 
which underlies the theme which Wilberforce took 
for his school essay, “Is It Right to Hold Human 
Beings in Bondage?” The mighty power that has 
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secured the world’s emancipation came out of the 
truth first revealed by the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
taught men to pray, “Our Father, who art in 
heaven.” Decades passed on. Centuries came and 
went. The truth grappled with the heart and con- 
science of the race until men began to feel that all 
were brethren. As that truth gained firmer hold 
upon the intellect and conscience, the heart re- 
belled, and humanity said, “It is not right that man 
should hold his brother in slavery.” And thus 
Christianity—that is, the doctrine of Jesus Christ— 
came to be the inspiration of the great emancipation 
movement which is the glory of our century of light 
and progress. 

Modern civilization recognizes the dignity of 
human labor. This great fact goes hand in hand 
with that of individual liberty. 

In all lands which are cursed with slavery, labor 
has been thought of as degrading. It is a well- 
known fact that the commerce of nations of an- 
tiquity was carried on by slaves. In Rome the free 
man would not work, especially with his hands. 
The same was true in Greece. The condition that 
prevailed in the Southland in antebellum days is 
well known. On the other hand, where freedom 
is most enjoyed the great masses of the people are 
workers, and honest employment of any kind is 
thought of as ennobling. 

This is one ot the trophies of Christianity. 
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Jesus himself began life in a carpenter-shop at 
Nazareth. His apostles were hard-handed men of 
toil. Paul made tents to secure self-support while 
he preached the gospel of salvation and a new civil- 
ization to two continents. “If any man will not 
work neither shall he eat,” came to be the motto 
of Christianity; and through all the centuries Christ 
and the gospel have been the friends of the work- 
ingman. It is a sign of decay in a civilization when 
labor is thought of as degrading. Christianity dig- 
nifies labor. It makes toil of every sort honorable. 
It insists upon the truth that the nobility of char- 
acter is the only true nobility; and thus it not only 
inspires civilization, but saves it from decay and 
ruin. 

Modern civilization is characterized by a spirit of 
altruism, such as is never found in lands where 
Christianity does not prevail. 

Non-christian systems everywhere have failed 
to recognize human brotherhood, just as they have 
failed to recognize the truth that man was created 
in the image of God. “The principles which have 
helped mankind, around which society has rallied, 
the motives which have permanently inspired the 
beneficence of the race, the watchword which has 
put heart into all altruistic undertakings, have come 
from Christian sources.” The law of helpfulness 
for the weak pervades modern civilization. It is 
in Christian lands that you find the great institutions 
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which represent the altruistic spirit to-day. In 
Christian lands you will find a thousand institutions 
that work on silently and continuously for the ben- 
efit of the unfortunate. Out of Christianity and 
Christian sympathy have come hospitals and asy- 
lums of every description, as well as many organ- 
ized institutions of charity. America sends corn to 
starving India by the shipload, just as she sent 
corn to famine-cursed Ireland and Russia. Where 
modern civilization reigns, godly men and women 
devote their wealth and their lives to the work of 
caring for the poor, the degraded, and the sinning. 
The great missionary movements tell how modern 
civilization is reaching out loving hands to the whole 
world. The splendid gifts for the endowment of 
colleges, industrial schools in Southland, training- 
schools for missions, and mission schools for the 
poor in various parts of the world, show how the 
spirit of altruism is pervading modern civilization. 

This altruism finds its inspiration in the Bible 
and in the Christ-spirit. Ancient civilization was 
not altruistic. The same can be said of modern 
Oriental civilization. Uhlhorn tells us that the 
civilization before Christ presents the sad picture 
of a loveless world. There was no love for man as 
man. The idea that the word humanity suggests 
to us was unknown to the ancients. He tells us 
that there is no trace whatever of any organized 
charity in the heathen world. We must not be mis- 
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led by action that puts on the appearance of charity. 
Rome drained the granaries of Egypt and the East 
that corn and bread might be given to the rabble 
that congested the population of the imperial city. 
But these gifts were prompted not so much by 
charitable motives as by political considerations. 
The people must be kept quiet and somewhat satis- 
fied while ambitious emperors were robbing them 
of their liberties. The vast system of clientage, to 
which attention has again and again been directed, 
rested more on pride than on the spirit of helpful- 
ness; while the numerous Guilds that were to be 
found in many places of the Roman world present 
more nearly a spectacle of caste than that of charity. 
There was no idea of brotherhood that prompted 
helpfulness because a man was unfortunate. It is 
true that we find many beautiful precepts in the 
writings of the ancient philosophers. But their 
words influenced the masses of the people only in 
small measure; and the great, weary world went on 
its way to the darkness of the tomb, devoid of that 
genuine love which inspires the altruism of modern 
civilization, 

Whence does that altruism come? From the 
life of the Lord Jesus Christ. He went about doing 
good. The suffering and the sorrowing were never 
turned away from his feet. He touched the human 
heart, and it flamed with love. He touched human 
eyes, and they saw the sublime truths of human 
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brotherhood and human need. His disciples fol- 
lowed in his steps. Remembering how Christ lived 
and died, Paul wrote: “Look not every man on his 
own things, but every man, also, on the things of 
others.” That exhortation is coming to be the new 
law of life. It is without question, therefore, true 
that the stream of altruism that blesses humanity 
to-day is the outgrowth of the Christ-life in the 
world, 

Modern civilization is characterized by the domi- 
nating power of moral ideas beyond and above any 
other civilization that has been developed in the 
world. It is marked by commercial integrity, such 
as you will not find in non-christian lands. It re- 
veals a lofty morality and a wealth of spiritual ideas 
that differentiate it from all other civilizations. 
One does not need to argue the case at this point. 
Modern literature is becoming more and more pure. 
The great masterpieces are pure. The great poets, 
novelists, and historians are pure in lip and life. 
When Sir Edwin Arnold was about to begin the 
composition of “The Light of the World,” and was 
praying for inspiration, he seemed to hear, so he 
tells us, a voice speaking to him, and saying, “Wash 
thy lips clean and sing.” 

Whence came the influence that is working for 
purity, morality, and elevated ideas? It came from 
Christianity ; that is, from Christ. He said: “Blessed 
are the pure in heart; for they shall see God.” How 
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that Beatitude has been expanded by his disciples, 
until purity and morality are the great requisites 
of discipleship everywhere! Christianity has made 
morality synonymous with piety. This was never 
demanded by any other religious system. The re- 
ligion of Rome was a State institution. The em- 
peror was the chief priest, even when such a man 
as Nero sat upon the throne. The groves of Ishtar 
failed to protect the purity of maidenhood. In the 
East to-day no one thinks it strange that a very 
pious man is a very impure man. Who could ex- 
pect that the worshipers would be pure when the 
gods were impure? Who could demand that the 
pious should be honest when the gods were dis- 
honest? 

What a change greets us when we come to 
Christianity! The supreme object of its worship 
is holy, as well as mighty. The Bible demands that 
a pious man shall be pure, honest, upright, and of 
good report. It demands that he shall respect the 
rights of other men, and that he shall turn his back 
upon all iniquity. Christianity enforces moral 
ideals, not only by its teachings, but by the life and 
character of its great Founder. The moral char- 
acter of modern civilization is but the reflection of 
the infinite perfections of the Christ-life. With that 
perfect life as its model, Christianity has come to be 
the inspiration of those sublime moral and spiritual 
ideals which glorify modern civilization. 
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The connection between Christianity and mod- 
ern civilization will be still more apparent as we 
call to mind the victories which Christianity has 
won, and the influence which the Bible has exerted 
in all lands into which it has gone. 

The Book of Christianity came from a nation 
which was despised by the civilized peoples of that 
day. Its claims were urged and its life defended 
by a handful of peasants and fishermen. When it 
sought to conquer the heathen world, it stood face 
to face with superstitions hoary with the age of 
centuries. It antagonized evil men, and made them 
its enemies by reproving them of sin. It met in 
the arena philosophers the most learned, and philos- 
ophies the most subtle, and yet it has conquered 
most gloriously. It has been compelled to pass 
through fire and flood. It has been hunted from 
province to province. It has been sought for de- 
struction in all lands, and yet it lives. From the 
fiery furnace it has come forth without the smell 
of burning upon it. It has broken off all chains, 
and now walks the earth in freedom and power. 
How the Book has triumphed! It conquered the 
barbarian hordes who had conquered all else in 
their march of triumph. 

The Jewish Book has gone everywhere to scatter 
blessings upon a dying world. We find it sending 
forth a clear, supernatural light, in the dark old 
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German forest; blazing with more than imperial 
splendor among the ruins of empire; beaming soft 
and sweet in Africa, the land of waving palms, 
sparkling gems, and sunny fountains. We find it 
a beacon-light on rock-bound Iona, a sweet gleam 
of hope in the isle of living green; and at last shin- 
ing everywhere, by sea and shore, by mountain and 
river, o’er dark morass and on gloomy steppe, in 
dismal forest and o’er limitless prairies, a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of an ever-ex- 
panding civilization. 

The Book has gone everywhere. It has come 
in contact with art, and the grand masters have 
received a new impulse from its influence. It has 
been the inspiration of The Last Judgment, The 
Last Supper, The Transfiguration, and The Prodi- 
gal Son, and a multitude of productions that reveal 
the spirit of Christianity. It has touched music, 
and invested it with a thousand charms which it 
never possessed before. It has been the inspiration 
of the Messiahs, the Creations, the. Esthers, the 
Elijahs, and ten thousand others that lift the soul 
to the very gates of heaven by the power of their 
solemn and stately grandeur, or whisper of rest 
and peace to the storm-tossed pilgrim on his jour- 
ney to the shores of the unseen. It has touched 
literature, and breathed into its body the breath of 
a new and glorious life. What is modern learning, 
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the march of the intellect, and the reading millions, 
but one great monument of the gospel’s quickening 
power? 

The presence of the Bible in all lands has been 
a benediction to the race. It has bound humanity 
together with the golden cords of a divine brother- 
hood. Its reception and proclamation have always 
been followed by rising tides of moral and spiritual 
life. Its influence has created the Christian home. 
It has emancipated woman, and placed upon her 
noble brow a gemmed chaplet richer than that with 
which queens are crowned. It has touched philos- 
ophy and ethics, and they have taken on new forms, 
and harmonized themselves with the Sermon on 
the Mount and the law of love. It has proclaimed a 
new hope to a sorrowing world, and men have sung 
for joy. It has remolded history, reconstructed 
philosophy, and created a new civilization, having 
better aims and founded on better principles. 

The Bible and Christianity have conquered 
gloriously. Is it not true, therefore, that there is 
an inseparable connection between Christianity and 
modern civilization, and that the one is the pro- 
curing cause of the other? 
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“The Methodists did not come to rend an empire in twain, 
nor to begin a long series of wars which should shatter the civil 
and religious hierarchies of former centuries, nor to tumble down 
ancient orders by some new aristocracy of the elect. Avoiding 
metaphysical controversy and wars of revolution, they came in 
an age of tranquillity, when the feeling for that which is higher 
than man had grown dull; and they claimed it as their mission 
to awaken conscience, to revive religion, to substitute glow- 
ing affections for the calm of indifference. They stood in the 
mountain forests of the Alleghanies and in the plains beyond 
them, ready to kindle in emigrants, who tight come without 
hymn-book or Bible, their own vivid sense of religion; and their 
leaders received from all parts, especially from Kentucky, most 
cheering letters concerning the progress of the cause in the 
“new Western world.’’ At peace with the institutions of the 
country in which they prospered, they were the ready friends to 
union.”—Bancroft’s History of the United States, Vol. V1, 
p. 164. 
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CIVILIZATION and national life, devoid of the 
moral and religious, are doomed. That is the ver- 
dict of history, and the unfailing law that can be 
traced in the evolution of national life. 

George Washington, in his Farewell Address to 
the American people, has well said: “Of all the dis- 
positions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable sup- 
ports. In vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props 
of the duties of men and citizens. The mere poli- 
tician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect 
and cherish them.” The final catastrophe that is 
sure to follow the subversion and destruction of 
these primary supports of civilization and national 
life may come slowly, but it is sure to come; just 
as the tree in the forest may stand for a long time 
after its vitality has been destroyed by the worms 
that have been eating into its heart, and then falls 
with a crash in some hour when its doom was not 
looked for. 

Periods of faith and morals have been ages of 
the best in the history of every nation, For a long 
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time after Israel came out of the Egyptian bond- 
age, the heart of the people turned with simplicity 
of faith toward Jehovah, their deliverer; and the 
best era of her national life is found before the re- 
lapse into idolatry, and the beginning of the de- 
generate age, so vigorously condemned in the fiery 
messages of the great prophets. The golden age 
of Greece was the period when her faith was simple, 
her moral life pure, and her patriotism marked. 
There came a time when skepticism poisoned the 
fountains of life. The philosophers questioned; the 
common people lost faith in their national religion; 
there was doubt concerning the objects of reverence 
that had once been held sacred. The age of doubt 
was followed by an epoch of decline in morals. 
Then Greece, that had been invincible on the field 
of battle up to that hour, and had given to the world 
the best in philosophy, literature, and art, was 
doomed. Her fall was inevitable. 

The history of Greece is repeated in Rome. 
During the first centuries of her existence Rome 
believed in the Supernatural, and that belief had a 
marked influence upon home and national life. But 
she was prospered, and prosperity was followed by 
corruption. The armies of the imperial city 
marched east, west, north, and south. They con- 
quered the provinces, and returned again laden with 
the spoils of conquest. The gold of many kingdoms 
- poured into the treasury on the banks of the Tiber. 
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Then there came a period of doubt and insincerity. 
The pillars of religion and morality were in ruins, 
and the temple of her national life could not stand. 
The history of the empire is one of retrograde move- 
ment, relapse of morals, and degenerate life. The 
people seem to have lost their noblest inspirations 
and loftiest aspirations. The armies of the imperial 
city were filled with hirelings. Corruption reigned 
in the palaces of princes, in the homes of noblemen, 
and in the cottages of peasants. You know the re- 
sult. The tree does not fall at once when its vitality 
is eaten away; but the fall is certain at last. The 
empire stood for decades that lengthened into cen- 
turies; but it was doomed. The hour of its fall was 
at hand. 

The history of Rome has been repeated again 
and again. Skepticism and immorality have ever 
been the forerunners of downfall and ruin. This 
is especially true of republics. A kingdom, or an 
empire, subject to the control of one mind, might 
endure for a considerable period, even while there 
is a degenerate national life that is marked and 
emphatic. But republics depend for their power 
upon the moral, intellectual, physical, and religious 
condition of the people. The student of history 
who seeks for the cause of failure in civilization and 
national life, comes sooner or later to the conviction 
that it is closely associated with, and grows out of, 
a degeneracy in morals and religion. Since this 
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is the case, then whatever forces tend to produce 
the best intellectual, moral, and religious condition, 
make for national prosperity and the development 
of civilization. 

Has Methodism exerted such an influence on 
the intellectual, moral, and religious life of this 
country as to warrant us in the belief that it has 
been. an important, and indeed a Supernatural, 
factor in the evolution of American civilization? 
In 1860, Dr. Baird, a member of another denomi- 
nation, who was chosen to represent the American 
Churches at the Evangelical Alliance, which was 
held that year at Geneva, Switzerland, said in an 
address given before that body: “We recognize in 
the Methodist economy, as well as in the zeal, the 
devoted piety, and the efficiency of its ministry, one 
of the most powerful elements in the religious pros- 
perity of the United States.” Can these words be 
justified by an appeal to history? We believe that 
they can be. 

Methodism exerted an influence to save the New 
World from skepticism, as well as to create an in- 
fluence that made for the best moral and religious 
development, at the very beginning of our national 
life. 

When Methodism came into being, it confronted 
a condition of degeneracy in moral and spiritual 
life that was most alarming, and of such a character 
as to form a crisis in the world’s religious history. 
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We find in England at that time a literature, 
which, while it was exceedingly brilliant, exercised 
a most pernicious influence upon the manners, cus- 
toms, and life of the people. The coarse wit of 
Swift and Sterne was swallowed with a relish. The 
most popular plays of the day were “fellows of the 
baser sort.” Life everywhere was in keeping with 
the times and the character of the literature in 
which the people delighted. Morals were at the 
lowest ebb. The higher classes laughed at piety, 
while the lower were grossly ignorant and aban- 
doned to vice. A writer speaks of the time as one 
“when little was wanted to fill up the measure of 
our iniquity.” Wesley says that the characteristic 
of the English nation was “ungodliness, constant 
and peculiar.” English deism was then at the 
height of its glory. The works of such writers as 
Hobbes, Collins, and Shaftesbury were exercising 
their greatest influence upon the people. The ele- 
gance and grace of such authors as Hume, Gibbon, 
and Bolingbroke were lending dignity to skeptical 
thought. 

While this was the condition of literature, 
morals, and life, the Church was poorly prepared 
to meet the crisis of the hour. Watts, the hymn- 
writer, says that there was a general decay of vital 
religion in the Church of that day. Another un- 
questioned authority bears witness to the fact that 
“vital religion is lost out of the world.” Bishop 
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Butler, in the Preface of his great work, “The Anal- 
ogy,” says: “It has come to be taken for granted 
that Christianity is no longer a subject of inquiry; 
but it is now at length discovered to be fictitious; 
and, accordingly, is treated in the present age as if 
this were an agreed point among persons of any dis- . 
cernment, and nothing remained but to set it up 
as a principal subject for mirth and _ ridicule.” 
Leighton spoke of the Church as “a fair carcass 
without a spirit.” Southey says that the clergy 
had lost even the appearance of respect, and that 
they were destitute of both learning and piety. 
Bishop Burnet declares that the clergy of his time 
were under more contempt than those of any other 
Church in all Europe; “for they were much the most 
remiss in their labors, and least severe in their 
lives.” Deism was at the height of its glory; popu- 
lar skepticism prevailed among the people; immo- 
rality characterized every-day life; the Church was 
destitute of religion, and the clergy almost entirely 
lacking in morality. 

The seeds of English deism were speedily 
transferred to France; and having been sown in 
that soil, resulted in a crop of French infidelity. 
The influences that had affected England and 
France were at work in Germany also, and the out- 
come was Rationalism. It would be almost impos- 
sible that this condition of things could prevail in 
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the Old World without exercising a powerful in- 
fluence upon the New. 

How did Methodism counteract, in good meas- 
ure, the evil tendencies in England, and create a 
moral and religious condition in America which 
made it an uncongenial soil for the seed of skepti- 
cism that came from Europe? And what were the 
peculiar characteristics of Methodism that enabled 
it to exert an influence, in time of special need, in 
behalf of both religion and morality; and, conse- 
quently, for a better civilization and a grander na- 
tional life? 

Methodism was a revival of spiritual religion. 
John Wesley speaks of the society which he organ- 
ized on both sides of the Atlantic, as raised up “to 
spread Scriptural holiness over these lands.” Meth- 
odism was not a revival of theology. It had a 
theology which it preached with earnestness and 
power; but it was not peculiar, and it was not new. 
Methodism was compelled, by force of circum- 
stances, to adopt new machinery, to carry on its 
work under new conditions. But it is not to the 
new machinery that we must look for the secret 
of its power. That is to be found in the fact that 
the movement was a revival of spiritual religion. 

In this respect Methodism was unique. It can 
not be said of any other great religious movement, 
that it was peculiarly and almost wholly a revival 
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of spiritual religion, The attempted revival under 
Savonarola, as well as that in the time of Wycliffe, 
spent itself in protests against the vices and crimes 
of the age; and especially against the abuses of the 
Church and the sins of the clergy. The great 
Reformation of the sixteenth century was a doctri- 
nal controversy. The struggle of the Huguenots in 
France and the Puritans in England was a contest 
in behalf of civil and religious liberty. The Thirty 
Years’ War, which devastated a large portion of 
Europe and filled the land with mourning, was 
waged to settle the question, in a political rather 
than a spiritual contest, as to whether the Protestant 
faith was to live or die in Germany and in the ad- 
jacent kingdoms. Many of the great princes who 
took part in the conflict knew little, and cared less, 
for the truths of practical holiness. 

Methodism was a spiritual revolution. It was 
in no sense connected with war, except the war 
upon ungodliness and sin. It was not primarily 
a doctrinal controversy. It became necessary, as 
the movement was misunderstood, for the fathers 
to contend vigorously for the faith that was once 
delivered to the saints. This they did in a masterly 
manner. But they never lost sight of the fact that 
this controversy was of secondary importance, and 
they took part in it only in self-defense. They real- 
ized that their mission in the world was to save 
men from sin, and to a life of holiness, And the 
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fathers understood, quite as well as their children 
do, that holiness meant wholeness. Conversion 
must lead to character. Piety could not exist apart 
from purity. The fathers caught sight of the idea 
that Jesus had in mind when he said to Nicodemus, 
“Ye must be born from above.” ‘They insisted on 
conversion, regeneration, an absolute renunciation 
of sin; upon honesty, and such a change of heart as 
led to a new life. And because the movement was a 
revival of spiritual religion which manifested itself 
in a new life, it came to be a mighty force to coun- 
teract the influence of skepticism and immorality 
which prevailed to such an alarming extent in the 
Old World, and was rapidly making its way to the 
New. 

The polity of Methodism made it possible for 
her to meet the exigencies of the hour as they 
manifested themselves at the close of the Revo- 
lution. 

When a mighty necessity arises in the march 
of humanity, God has had some man, .or com- 
pany of men, prepared to meet the crisis. The 
forces that operate for the world’s advancement 
seem to appear in groups. Methodism made its 
advent only a little time before the beginning of 
our national life. The first society was organized 
in New York in the year 1766. The movement had 
been under way in Europe, more or less perfectly, 
since the year 1739. This is a fact worthy of note. 
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This new religious life was coincident with that of 
the Republic. 

When God is to accomplish a great work, he 
calls into existence, and has ready at hand, men and 
forces prepared to accomplish his purpose. When 
Jehovah would prepare a deliverer for Israel and 
a lawgiver to the emancipated race, he began years 
before that great event was to transpire. He took 
the youthful Moses and sent him to the best uni- 
versity of Egypt, that he might be schooled in the 
most advanced learning of the age. Then, when 
the cry of Israel came up into the ears of the Al- 
mighty, God’s answer was Moses, the magnificent, 
the scholarly, the cultured. Before the hour had 
come when the gospel was to be preached to the 
Gentile world, God placed a lad in the schools of 
Tarsus, where he learned the languages of con- 
quest, studied the best thought of the day, and 
imbibed the spirit of universalism that was sym- 
bolized by the commerce that was carried between 
his native city and the most distant port on the 
Mediterranean. Then, after this lad had graduated 
from the schools in a heathen city, he was sent up 
to Jerusalem, where he sat at the feet of the wisest 
teachers of the age. There he was schooled in the 
law of Israel,and drank in the spirit of the prophets, 
though he came to be tinctured with the traditions 
of the fathers. Thus a man was raised up who was 
capable of the broadest sympathy with all men, 
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and was schooled to understand the thought of his 
age. And when the hour came to make Christianity 
a world-wide religion, Paul was at hand fully 
equipped to preach the gospel to two continents. 

Methodism came into being at such a time, and 
was Capacitated, by reason of its polity, to meet the 
demands of the age in such a manner as to make it 
fairly apparent that it was ordained as God’s an- 
swer to a great hour of need. 

At the conclusion of peace with England, Sep- 
tember 3, 1783, we found ourselves possessed of 
what seemed to be an inexhaustible domain. More 
territory was to be added, until it would be enlarged 
more than fourfold, and stretch from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Oceans. The domain was at that 
time a vast wilderness; but it was not to remain a 
wilderness. ‘There was a spirit of adventure and 
heroism abroad in the land, that inclined men to 
push out and occupy the unclaimed territory west 
of the mountains, and transform it into a land of 
homes. 

Scarcely was the war over and peace established, 
till the tide of emigration began to pour westward. 
That tide climbed the Alleghanies, rolled down the 
valley of the Ohio into the valley of the Mississippi 
in one ceaseless torrent. Emigrants made their 
homes in the forests of Michigan, on the broad 
prairies of Illinois, Towa, Minnesota, and the Da- 
kotas. Westward, westward, the tide poured cease- 
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lessly, bursting into States as it moved on, until 
at last it thronged through the portals of the Rocky 
Mountains, and took possession of the sunny valleys 
that lay between them and the Golden Gate. 

These emigrants marched recklessly into the 
home of the savages, beyond the reach of all influ- 
ences stich as make for civilization and protection. 
They made their homes far beyond the reach of 
schools and churches. The vast domain west of the 
Alleghanies was to have the characteristics of civil- 
ization, morals, and religion, that could be given 
to it by those who took possession of the land. 
Would these pioneers be left to themselves? Or 
would help reach them from beyond the moun- 
tains? 

What must have happened had these pioneers 
been long without Church influences and religious 
service? The wilderness beyond the Alleghanies 
became the refuge of every type of fugitive from 
justice. The moral condition of the great West 
was bad enough, as it was, in the early years of our 
history. But what would it have been had these 
thousands, who were scattered along the rivers, 
or had penetrated the forests, and built their cabins 
on the broad prairies, been left without religious 
instruction till the people themselves could have 
organized Churches and called ministers to serve 
them? 


This rapidly-opening wilderness was a great cry 
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of need, and Methodism was God’s answer to that 
cry. For with Methodism out of the field, there 
was no ecclesiastical body in America that was pre- 
pared to furnish the moral and religious influences 
that were necessary for the redemption of the coun- 
try and the development of civilization. 

The struggle for independence and freedom was 
a Revolution in more senses than one. It was an 
ecclesiastical revolution, as well as a civil. One of 
the results of the war was that a State Church be- 
came an impossibility. The Church of England 
in this country separated itself from the organiza- 
tion beyond the Atlantic. Many of the regular 
ministers, who were loyal to the king, returned 
home, and abandoned their fields. A religious 
apathy prevailed among the Churches of America 
to such an extent, that there was little disposition, 
previous to the great awakening in the time of 
Whitefield, to do anything to solve the problem of 
moral life. Such a condition existed as to make 
a new polity one great need of the hour. 

Every sort of Church polity has its place. The 
Congregational method of Church government is 
certainly best fitted to secure success under cer- 
tain conditions; but it was absolutely unfitted 
to meet the great need that arose when the tides 
of emigration poured across the Alleghanies 
to take possession of the great domain beyond. 
Had the sheep in the wilderness been left without 
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religious instruction and without Church privileges 
until they were disposed to organize Churches and 
import ministers, it is certain that the entire do- 
main which had been possessed by the tides of im- 
migration would have gone without that instruction 
for many years. There is something in pioneer 
life that is not favorable to religion, and without 
religious life there is not likely to be much desire 
for Church organization. 

But the land was not to be left destitute. A few 
decades previous to the time of which we write, 
God had laid his hand upon Wesley, Whitefield, 
Asbury, and their co-laborers. A Church had been 
organized, and a polity forced upon it because of 
peculiar conditions, which would make it powerful 
to meet the needs of the hour. 

The peculiar characteristic of Methodism at the 
beginning was its itinerating ministry. There were 
giants on the earth in those days. There were men 
ready to renounce everything in order that they 
might do the work which they believed God had 
given them to do. From the very first, Methodism 
was characterized by a martial spirit, such as pre- 
vailed among the Jesuits in the days of their best in- 
fluence and work. Her itinerant ministers held 
themselves ready to go anywhere and suffer every- 
thing, on an hour’s notice. They were prepared 
to obey the orders of their ecclesiastical superiors 
without question and without hesitation. 
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Another feature of the polity of this Church must 
be kept in mind. Not only did she have a regular 
itinerant ministry; but from the very beginning, 
wherever men were found qualified to preach the 
gospel in any measure, they were set apart as local 
preachers, who, in those days of a rapidly-increas- 
ing population and ever-widening domain, did 
heroic work. This local ministry were leaders of 
the people. They preached everywhere. They de- 
voted themselves to the Church without pay of any 
sort. They took care of the flock while the circuit- 
riders were absent on their long rounds through 
their vast parishes. Therefore, they became a 
mighty factor in the moral and religious develop- 
ment of the great West. 

When the tides of invasion poured westward, 
the regular itinerant ministry was ready to follow 
the wheels of the emigrant’s wagon into the wilder- 
ness, with no other call than that of the Spirit; and 
in obedience to no other command than that of the 
superintendent of the Church. As soon as the 
smoke of a new home rose heavenward, these men 
were on hand to organize Churches and preach the 
gospel to the wandering and the lost. These heroic 
itinerants everywhere pressed home upon men the 
great moral truths that result in conviction, piety, 
and character; and everywhere they exerted an in- 
fluence that made for morality and righteousness. 

Thus it came about that the rising States in 
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the great central West, and later on in the farther 
West, that are in a short time to exert the con- 
trolling influence in our national life, were saved 
from skepticism and irreligion, and saved to moral- 
ity and righteousness. And since morality and re- 
ligion are the basal elements of modern civilization, 
it will readily be seen that Methodism became a 
mighty factor in the civilization of America. 

It is worthy of note that American Methodism 
sprang from the people. The ministry was raised up 
from among them. It is true that prior to the 
Revolution a number of ministers came from Eng- 
land to America. As was the case with ministers 
of other Churches who came from the Old World, 
these men were more or less in sympathy with the 
king during the struggle of those years, and, con- 
sequently, with but very few exceptions, abandoned 
the work, and returned to England long before the 
close of the war. This made it necessary that a 
new ministry should be raised up from among the 
people on this side of the Atlantic, if the work was 
to be carried on and the end of Providence secured. 

This was done very rapidly. And the new 
Church that was to exercise such a strong influence 
upon the State, as well as upon the masses of the 
people, soon had a ministry that had been raised 
up from the people, who understood them, sym- 
pathized with them, believed in them, and knew 
what springs to touch to awaken the very best 
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desires and purposes in the American heart. ‘This 
fact made it possible for the itinerant ministry to 
arouse the noblest aspirations of that multitude 
who had gone westward to take possession of the 
forests and prairies, and transform them into homes. 
The American ministry found a hearty welcome 
among the people; lived with them, shared their 
dangers, inspired them with courage and hope, and, 
as it would have been impossible under other cir- 
cumstances, exercised an indescribable influence on 
the moral and spiritual life of the Nation from that 
day to this. 

We have called attention to the fact that Meth- 
odism was not a revival of theology. But we must 
insist that it did have a theology, which it preached 
everywhere, That theology was of such a character 
as to make a profound impression on the men who 
listened to it. The common sense of the rude pio- 
neer led him to know for a certainty that man had 
sinned, and that, having sinned, he must suffer. 
The experience of men in the backwoods made 
them fear a justice that was omnipotent; and the 
preaching of the fathers supplemented the convic- 
tions of the people, strengthened the impressions 
that ruled their minds, and, consequently, created 
a fear of transgression and a respect for justice, 
such as constituted no mean influence in the work 
of shaping the civilization of the country. 

The doctrine of free grace and boundless love, 
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enriched with the sympathy of a Divine Father- 
hood, came to man conscious of sin, like a burst 
of sunshine after a stormy day. The frontiersmen 
knew that penalty must follow transgression, while 
their warm hearts and generous natures capacitated 
them to respond very promptly to the sweet spirit 
of forgiveness and love that breathed in the sermons 
of the whole-hearted circuit-riders who told the 
story of Bethlehem, Gethsemane, and Calvary. 

Thus by reason of its peculiar polity; because of 
the fact that its itinerant ministry, which followed 
the wheels of the emigrants’ wagons into the wilder- 
ness, sprang from the people and understood them; 
and because these circuit-riders preached a theology 
that commended itself to common sense, Methodism 
was able to reach the masses, and make profound 
impressions in the interests of morality and religion, 
and thereby mold the thought and shape the char- 
acter of the common people to so large a degree 
that it became a powerful factor in the development 
of American civilization. 

Not only is it true that Methodism has exerted 
an influence in the evolution of American civiliza- 
tion by reason of her divine call, history, polity, and 
theology: she has helped quite as much by the 
indorsement which she has given to the Republic, 
as well as by the noble institutions which she has 
developed. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Republic 
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“Nobly sustained as the Government has been by all the 
Churches, I would utter nothing which might in the least appear 
invidious against any. Yet without this, it may fairly be said 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church, not less devoted than the 
best, is, by its greater numbers, the most important of all. Itis 
no fault in others that the Methodist Church sends more soldiers 
to the field, more nurses to the hospitals, and more prayers to 
Heaven than any. God bless the Methodist Church! Bless all 
the Churches. And blessed be God, who, in this our great trial, 
giveth us the Churches !’’—Abraham Lincoln. 


“Taw, learning, charity, are insufficient to save our nation 
from vice, ignorance, and infidelity. All have been tried and 
found wanting. But add to them the practical morality of Chris- 
tianity, and a pure and honorable citizenship is assured beyond 
all fear. It is hard to convince people of this tremendous fact, 
sustained by all history, ancient, modern, Jewish, and pagan. 
I believe in Churches, colleges, and houses of mercy, and support 
them all; but my hope is in a citizenship born of Christian faith 
and practice. Give us these, and the Republic will live forever.”’ 
—Bishop John P,. Newman. 
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No ORGANIZATION or movement could be a fac- 
tor for good in American civilization that was not 
loyal to the nationality that was born out of the 
darkness and storm of the Revolution. God in- 
spired our fathers to make a new experiment in 
government. The compact drawn up and signed 
by the Pilgrims in the cabin of the Mayflower was 
expanded into the Constitution of the United States. 
The peoples of the Old World, who were thirsting 
for liberty, were watching with eager eyes the out- 
come of the experiment. If there was failure, the 
expectations of the race would be doomed to dis- 
appointment. The new experiment in govern-_ 
ment could succeed only as the people of America 
were unified, and gave undivided support to that 
movement at home. It is of vast importance to 
know what was the attitude of Methodism and her 
people toward the struggle for liberty, and espe- 
cially toward the Republic that was born out of 
that struggle. 

At the beginning of the war for independence, 
there were a very few of our preachers who 
were loyal to the king. These soon left their work, 
and returned to England. Those who remained 
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made America their home, and her interests theirs, 
in the fullest sense of the word. We have noted the 
fact that, almost from the very beginning, an itin- 
erant ministry was raised up from among the peo- 
ple, who sympathized with them individually, as 
well as with their struggle for liberty. 

The Conference of 1775 ordered a day of fasting 
and prayer for the prosperity of the work of peace 
in America. The first liturgy for the use of Meth- 
odism was prepared in 1784. That was only one 
year after the treaty of peace with Great Britain; 
and yet this ritual contains a prayer for the supreme 
rulers of the United States. 

The Methodist movement was organized into the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1784. That was 
nearly six years before Rhode Island voted to ratify 
the Constitution, and four years before Washington 
was inaugurated as the first President of the new 
Republic. It is a significant fact that the Confer- 
ence at which the Church was organized adopted 
the following, and made it one of the Articles of 
Religion: “The Congress, the General Assemblies, 
the governors and councils of State, as the delegates 
of the people, are the rulers of the United States 
of America, according to the division of power made 
to them by the General Act of Confederation and 
by the Constitutions of their respective States. And 
the said States ought not to be subject to any for- 
eign jurisdiction.” 
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This is, without doubt, the first ecclesiastical 
recognition of the United States. The words, “Gen- 
eral Act of Confederation” were changed to “The 
Constitution of the United States,” by the General 
Conference of 1804. This change was made about 
the time of the first agitation concerning State 
Rights, and shows that from the first Methodism 
was loyal to the central Government; for at the 
same time the following words were inserted in the 
Article: “and the said States are a sovereign and 
independent nation.” Stevens, the historian, has 
well expressed the attitude of the Church to the 
Republic as a nationality, when he says: “The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church never doubted the sov- 
ereign nationality of the Republic, and never had 
the unstatesmanlike folly to recognize any State’s 
right of secession, or any sovereignty which is not 
subordinate to the national sovereignty.” 

It will be remembered that Washington was 
elected first President of the new Republic in 1789. 
He was in the city of New York in May of that year, 
while the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was in session. That body waited 
upon the great commander and the new head of the 
nation; and Bishops Coke and Asbury presented 
him with the following address, expressive of the 
attitude of the Church toward the new Republic, 
and toward him, its executive head: “We, the bish- 
ops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, humbly 
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beg leave, in the name of our society, collectively, 
in the United States, to express to you the warm 
feelings of our hearts, and our sincere congratula- 
tions on your appointment to the Presidentship of 
the United States. We are conscious, from the 
signal proofs you have already given, that you are 
a friend of mankind, and, under this established 
idea, place as full confidence in your wisdom and — 
integrity for the preservation of these civil and re- 
ligious liberties which have been transmitted to us 
by the providence of God and the glorious Revo- 
lution, as we believe ought to be reposed in man.” 
This was the first ecclesiastical indorsement of the 
new President, and the first promise of loyalty to 
the new administration on the part of any Church 
government of the New World. 

When secession fired on the flag that waved 
above Fort Sumter, a Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ference was the first religious body to pledge loy- 
alty to the Government in the hour of its need; and 
it was a Conference of the same Church which was 
the first ecclesiastical organization to telegraph its 
congratulations to the President when Lee had 
surrendered at Appomattox. It has been estimated 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church gave not less 
than three hundred thousand men for the defense 
of the Union and the freedom of the slaves. Led 
on by the immortal Simpson, thousands ot pulpits 
gave forth words of patriotic fervor, and the rank 
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and file of the Church responded to the call for the 
support of the Government in the greatest crisis that 
has ever been confronted by the American people. 

President Lincoln, in response to a greeting 
presented by a delegation of the General Confer- 
ence of 1864, gave this splendid testimony: “Nobly 
sustained as the Government has been by all the 
Churches, I would utter nothing which might in 
the least appear invidious against any; yet without 
this it may fairly be said that the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, not less devoted than the best, is, by 
reason of its greater numbers, the most important 
of all. It is no fault in others that the Methodist 
Church sends more soldiers to the field, more 
nurses to the hospitals, and more prayers to Heaven 
than any.” In 1860, Dr. Baird, a member of an- 
other denomination, was chosen to represent the 
American Churches at the Evangelical Alliance, 
which was held that year in Geneva, Switzerland. 
In a speech which he gave before that body, he paid 
the following tribute to our Church: “We recognize 
in the Methodist economy, as well as in the zeal, 
the devoted piety, and the efficiency of its ministry, 
one of the most powerful elements in the religious 
prosperity of the United States, as well as one of 
the firmest pillars of their civil and political insti- 
tutions.” 

Not only by declarations of loyalty, or by actual 
support of the Government, has the Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church revealed its friendship for the Re- 
public. There are indirect influences that are more 
potent than the direct. The grandest service to 
the Government, as well as to individuals, is per- 
formed, not so much by what we say, as by what 
we do. The Methodist Episcopal Church has 
served the nation, and extended a powerful influ- 
ence on American civilization by her work, as well 
as by the spirit she has manifested. And it is quite 
probable that, aside from the direct work that 
has made for morality and righteousness, the work 
she has done and the influence she has exerted for 
the cause of education will be counted as among the 
most potent. 

Not only does a Republic derive its just power 
from the consent of the governed, but it owes its 
continued life to the intelligence and morality of the 
people. A despotic government may live and pros- 
per for a time, while the great masses of the people 
are intensely ignorant, as in the case of modern 
Russia. But the civilization of a Republic can not 
rise above the condition of the masses, and can not 
long endure, unless the suffrage of the voter rep- 
resents at least average intelligence. 

Fortunately the American people and the 
American Republic have from the first been friends 
of the public school and of higher education. It is 
a noteworthy fact that those who effected the early 
settlement of the country were friends of education. 
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Almost as soon as they had established their homes 
in the New World, they began the building of col- 
leges and universities. The Pilgrims landed on 
Plymouth Rock in 1620. They founded Harvard 
University in 1636. This was followed by Yale 
College in 1700, and by Dartmouth in 1769. The 
College of William and Mary, in Virginia, was 
founded in 1692; the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1749; King’s College (now Columbia), in New 
York, in 1754; Princeton College in 1746; Brown 
University in 1784; Rutger’s College in 1770; and 
Hampton Sidney College in 1776. This catalogue 
will reveal the fact that the fathers believed in eS 
education. 

In 1785, two years after the treaty of peace with 
England, Congress passed an ordinance setting 
aside one section in every thirty-six of the Western | 
Territory for the maintenance of public schools, and 
two years later declared that “schools and means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.” The 
grant of land to be devoted to the public schools 
was subsequently doubled. 

The State of New York was the first to take 
official action in the interest of public education. 
Governor Clinton, in his annual message to the 
Legislature in 1795, spoke as follows: “While it is 
evident that the general establishment and liberal 
endowment of academies are highly to be com- 
mended, and‘are attended by the:most beneficial 
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consequences, yet it can not be denied that they 
are principally confined to the children of the opu- 
lent, and that a great portion of the community is 
excluded from their immediate advantages. The 
establishment of common schools throughout the 
State is happily calculated to remedy this incon- 
venience, and will therefore engage your early and 
decided consideration.” This recommendation was 
promptly and favorably considered, and the Legis- 
lature authorized the adoption and establishment 
of common schools throughout the State. Other 
States took up the matter, and very early—espe- 
cially in the North—our common-school system was 
adopted, and everywhere received the encourage- 
ment and support of State as well as national au- 
thorities. 

The popularity of our common-school system 
will be apparent from a consideration of the follow- 
ing statistics, furnished by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education: Estimated number of children 
from five to eighteen years of age in the United 
‘States, 20,099,383; whole number of pupils enrolled 
in public schools, in 1895-6, 14,379,078; whole num- 
ber of teachers, 400,325; total expenditure for com- 
mon schools, including payment of bonds, $170,- 
639,081; expended per capita of population, $2.61. 

To these significant statistics regarding our pub- 
lic schools, it will be well to add those relating to 
universities and colleges of liberal arts'in the United 
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States. They are as follows: Number of institu- 
tions, 646; number of male professors and instruct- 
ors, 8,074; number of female instructors or pro- 
fessors, 3,432; number of male students in college 
departments, 52,794; number of female students in 
college departments, 29,894; number of male stu- 
dents in preparatory departments, 32,122; number of 
female students in preparatory departments, 20,037; 
number of male graduates for the year 1895-6, 3,762; 
number of female graduates for the same year, 1,295; 
total number of students in universities and col- 
leges, 97,377; total number of students in schools 
of law, medicine, and theology, 52,888; total num- 
ber of students in normal schools, 61,198; total 
number of students in high schools, 211,463; value 
of college and university grounds and buildings, 
$118,106,655; productive funds of same institutions, 
$109,562,433; total benefactions, $8,342,728; total 
number of students in all schools in the United 
States, 15,997,197. 

In view of these statistics, it can not be denied 
that the American Republic is the friend of edu- 
cation, and that it has sought to secure its perpe- 
tuity by securing the broadest enlightenment and 
most intelligent citizenship for its people. 

Methodism could not be a friend of the Republic, 
and a positive factor in American civilization, un- 
less she were in sympathy with the common-school 
system as well as the work of higher education. 
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What has been her attitude to these civilizing forces 
of the world? History declares that it has been 
that of a friend. 

The founders of Methodism were scholars of 
high rank, and in sympathy with the very best edu- 
cational methods of the age. Not only is it true 
that they favored the highest possible education 
for the few, but they were in sympathy with, and 
worked for, the education of the people. Wesley 
favored the opening of schools in connection with 
all his Churches, that the children of his converts 
might be instructed. He was one of the first to give 
encouragement to the Sunday-school, because it 
offered advantages for culture, secular as well 
as moral. The famous Kingswood school was first 
founded for the education of the children of the 
poor colliers who had been brought to Christ under 
the Wesleyan ministry. At the first Conference of 
his associates and helpers, John Wesley proposed 
the erection of a school for laborers. 

Scarcely was the Methodist Episcopal Church 
organized in America, when Bishops Asbury and 
Coke turned their attention to the founding of 
Cokesbury College, in 1785. The buildings of this 
institution were twice built and twice burned. It 
was located first at Abingdon, and subsequently 
at Baltimore. The Discipline of 1789 has this to say 
in reference to the college: “The college shall be 
under the presidency of the bishops of our Church 
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for the time being, and is to be supported by yearly 
collections throughout our circuits, and by endow- 
ments which our friends may think proper to give.” 

The second burning of the Cokesbury building 
discouraged Bishop Asbury for a time, so far as the 
college was concerned, though he continued to ex- 
ert his influence to secure the establishment of 
academies and seminaries. But, in 1820, the Gen- 
eral Conference, by special legislation, advised all 
Annual Conferences to provide for seminaries and 
colleges throughout the connection. 

How well that exhortation has been heeded will 
be apparent when we note that the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church alone now owns and controls, accord- 
ing to the 1897 Report of the Board of Education, 
25 theological schools, or theological departments; 
53 colleges and universities; 64 classical seminaries; 
7 institutions exclusively for women; 97 foreign 
mission schools, and 4 missionary institutes and 
Bible training-schools, or a total of 227 institutions, 
with grounds and buildings valued at $16,739,788, 
and an edowment fund of $13,497,465. There were 
in these schools in 1896 a total of 47,830 students. 
The Methodist Episcopal colleges graduated in 1896 
a total of 953,—397 of whom were women, and 556 
men, 

The interest of Methodism in the cause of higher 
education will be still further revealed by noting 
the fact that about one-twelfth of all the colleges 
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and universities in America, both State and denomi- 
national, are owned and controlled by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church alone; and by the further 
fact that at least one collection annually is taken 
in all our Churches for the cause of education. 

The Episcopal report to the General Conference 
of 1872 voices the spirit of the Church in the im- 
portant matter of education, when it declares: ‘““The 
bond between intelligence and public virtue is so 
evident that it is only necessary to remind you of 
this in order to secure your earnest support of that 
system of universal primary education which we 
must regard as the great conservator of Protestant 
liberty.” And the Committee on Education de- 
clared to the same body: “WuereEas, The system 
of common schools is an indispensable safeguard 
to republican institutions; Resolved, That we will 
co-operate in every effort which is fitted to make 
our common schools more efficient and permanent.” 

Thus by word of sympathy with the common- 
school system, and by the establishment of institu-’ 
tions of learning of every grade, has the Methodist 
Episcopal Church been in closest sympathy with the 
Republic and its great work of education. By this 
sympathy and co-operation, Methodism has been a 
factor in the formation of an American civilization 
of the best possible type, and exerted an influence 
for the perpetuity of the institutions which we love 
and prize. 
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While we are speaking of the influence which 
Methodism exerted for the education and enlighten- 
ment of the people of America, it may not be wide 
of the mark to call attention to the work of one of 
the great institutions founded by our Church. 

The Book Concern of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was founded August 17, 1789. The first 
“Book Steward” was the Rev. John Dickins, who 
loaned the “Concern,” at the date above mentioned, 
the sum of six hundred dollars with which to begin 
business, which was carried on in the city of Phila- 
delphia until the year 1804, when it was removed to 
New York. 

The Book Concern was established “to spread 
wholesome literature through the Church.” Meth- 
odism was from the first the friend of enlightenment 
and popular education. John Wesley was the au- 
thor and translator of many helpful volumes. 
Robert Williams began to republish Mr. Wesley’s 
books in America prior to 1772. John Dickens was 
stationed in New York at the close of the Revo- 
lution, and charged with the work of “superintend- 
ing our book business.” The early itinerants car- 
ried books in their saddlebags, that they might 
supply a people who were eager for knowledge. 
Eighty years ago the Church began the publication 
of what is now the Methodist Review. Seventy-three 
years ago the Christian Advocate first appeared. It 
was the first of many similar publications that have 
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exerted a noble influence on America’s religious, 
intellectual, and social life. 

In addition to the principal houses at New York 
and Cincinnati, the Concern has depositories at 
Boston, Pittsburg, Detroit, San Francisco, Chicago, 
and St. Louis.. The net capital of the New York 
house is (according to the report to the General 
Conference of 1896) $2,045,133.15. That of the 
Western House, $1,465,203.81. Total net capital, 
$3,510,336.96. The total sales of the two Concerns 
from the division of the Church in 1848 to 1896, 
were $60,679,379.94. The Concern is now issuing 
twenty-nine official periodicals, which have a cir- 
culation of considerably more than 2,000,000 copies. 
During the quadrennium ending May 1, 1896, the 
Western House alone published a grand total of 
3,507,750 bound and unbound volumes. Of this 
number, 569,000 were catalogue books. 

Thus, by her noble stand for education, by the 
influence of her many and prosperous schools and 
her ever-active press, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has contributed her full share toward popu- 
lar intelligence, a reading public, and an enlightened 
citizenship. She has proved by her works that she 
is a friend of the Republic and a factor in American 
civilization. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has been a 
sworn enemy of every form of unrighteousness, and 
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the friend of every movement that sought to better 
the moral and spiritual condition of the people. 

One of the great evils with which modern civil- 
ization has had to contend is the rum-traffic. It 
has forever been the enemy of everything that is 
good. It has been the source of crime, the inspira- 
tion of lawlessness, the fountain of insanity and 
poverty, the mother of ignorance and destitution, 
and the enemy of virtue and morality. The Epis- 
copal Address of 1896 well characterizes the sys- 
tem, when it says: “The accursed influence of in- 
toxicating drinks and drugs on every interest of 
man, the family, social life, politics, and religion, 
is earthy, sensual, and devil-possessed. By the 
power of heredity it lays on children to the third 
and fourth generation the curse of physical deterio- 
ration, deficiency, and idiocy.” 

Methodism could not well claim to be a friend 
of American civilization if it were not a sworn 
enemy of this giant evil. As we are claiming that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is a Supernatural 
factor in American civilization, we are bound to 
ask, What has been her attitude toward this foe of 
both civilization and mankind? 

From the beginning, Methodism has set its face 
against this giant evil. In a sermon preached in 
1760, John Wesley spoke of spirituous liquors as 
liquid fire. In the same sermon he characterized 
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dealers as those who “murder His Majesty’s sub- 
jects by wholesale.” In 1773 he declared that food 
was so high in England because one-half of the 
wheat raised in the kingdom was used in the manu- 
facture of poison which destroys, “not only the 
strength and life, but also the morals of our coun- 
trymen.” He answered the revenue argument, so 
familiar in modern times, in the following vigorous 
manner: “Would His Majesty sell one hundred 
thousand of his subjects yearly to Algiers for four 
hundred thousand pounds? Surely not. Will he, 
then, sell them for the same sum, to be butchered 
by their own countrymen?” In 1743 the general 
rules of the society prohibited “drunkenness, buy- 
ing or selling spirituous liquors, or drinking them 
except in cases of extreme necessity.” That was the 
first rule against intemperance enacted by any 
Church organization, and it has had a place in the 
General Rules of Methodism from that day to this. 
It is to the point to remember that this rule was 
enacted seven years before the organization of the 
first temperance movement in Scotland, and seventy 
years before the rise of the Father Mathew societies 
in Ireland. 

The American Conference, in 1780, declared: 
“We do disapprove of the practice of distilling grain 
into liquor, and we will disown our friends who 
will not renounce the practice.” The General Con- 
ference of 1784, at which the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church was organized, answered the question, 
“May our ministers or traveling preachers drink 
spirituous liquors?” by saying, “By no means, un- 
less it be medicinally.” These positive utterances 
were made and repeated year after year at a time 
when dram-drinking was a common practice, and 
when ministers, in all too many instances, were far 
from temperate. The Church insisted on total ab- 
stinence on the part of its ministers, and disciplined 
those members who violated its rules. 

The General Conference and the Board of Bish- 
ops have spoken out fearlessly and heroically, again 
and again, against every phase of this great evil. 
The Conference of 1872 gave forth the following 
declaration to the world: 

“While we are prepared to reaffirm our former 
views and commitments on this question, we do 
believe we ought, if possible, as a Church, to take 
more advanced ground in enunciating a more ele- 
vated and comprehensive platform of principles, and 
in clearly, boldly marking out the line of policy to 
be pursued. We therefore recommend for adop- 
tion the following: 

“Resolved, That we are more than ever con- 
vinced of the absolute need of total legal prohi- 
bition, as a condition of the removal of the evils of 
intemperance, and we pledge our utmost endeavors 
to inaugurate so wise and salutary a dispensation. 

“Resolved, That while we can never be satisfied 
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with anything less than the entire destruction of 
the liquor-traffic, yet we can but regard as a step 
toward that end the enactment of laws making this 
vast system of iniquity responsible for the losses 
and woes which have been so recklessly inflicted 
upon a long-suffering and too patient people.” 

The Episcopal Address of 1888 voices the senti- 
ment of the Church in the following vigorous lan- 
guage: “The liquor-traffic is so pernicious in all its 
bearings, so inimical to the interests of honest trade, 
so repugnant to the moral sense, so injurious to 
the peace and order of society, so hurtful to the 
home, to the Church, and to the body politic, and 
so utterly antagonistic to all that is precious in life, 
that the only proper attitude toward it for Chris- 
tians is that of relentless hostility. It can never be 
legalized without sin.” This plain and positive lan- 
guage has furnished the keynote of all subseqeunt 
reports, in both the General and Annual Confer- 
ences, 

Methodism has been on the side of morality and 
religion, the individual and the home, in the mighty 
struggle with the demon of strong drink. It has 
forever exerted an influence in favor of sobriety 
and temperance. It has forever endeavored to 
awaken and foster a healthy moral sentiment that 
would be the safeguard of the young, and the hope 
of the future. Here, as everywhere, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has been on the right side of 
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every great moral question. Her attitude toward 
slavery is a matter of history. She was one of the 
first to carry the gospel to the slaves, and she be- 
came one of the mighty factors that worked on to 
bring about their emancipation. We shall see, in 
a subsequent chapter, what she has done for the 
freedmen. She has ever been a friend of the work- 
ingman. Many of her sons and daughters are close 
students of the great sociological problems that 
must be solved to-day and to-morrow. She has 
sent her missionary workers of every class into the 
homes of want, to tell the suffering of a better life. 
She is deeply interested in every reform that gives 
promise of help to needy humanity. And thus she 
has been, and is, a potent factor in the sublime work 
of fostering morals and religion. If these are the 
indispensable supports of government, then Meth- 
odism must have been a true friend of the Republic 
and a positive factor in American civilization. 


CHAPTER IX 
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‘* A Church must, in this age, have other, not to say extra-ec- 
clesiastical, means of labor, if it would meet the ever-varying 
wants of the world, and not stagnate and die. Methodism has 
habitually been adding such auxiliaries to its working system.” 
—Stevens’s History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Vol. 
IV, p. 456. 


“Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world: for I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I 
was a stranger, and ye took me in: naked, and ye clothed me: 
I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came unto 
me. Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when 
saw we thee an hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee 
drink? When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or 
naked, and clothed thee? or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, 
and came unto thee? And the King shall answer and say unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.”’ 
—Jesus: Matthew xxv, 34-40. 
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Chapter IX 


TueE history of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has been closely connected with that of the Re- 
public. Every crisis in the life of the nation has 
brought the Church face to face with grave re- 
sponsibilties and wide-open doors of opportunity. 
The Republic is a debtor to Methodism because of 
the way in which the latter has met the responsi- 
bilities which national crises have thrust upon her. 
Churches and nations, like individuals, are to be 
judged by their fruits. In attempting to meet the 
crises and enter the open doors, the Church was 
providentially led to originate and develop certain 
special institutions, which, while they have shown 
themselves to be effective as evangelistic move- 
ments, have at the same time had not a little to do 
with the development of the Republic and the evo- 
lution of American civilization. 

In the discussion of the relation of education 
to national life, we have called attention to the work 
and influence of the great publishing-houses of the 
Church. Let the conclusions therein reached be 
re-enforced by the words of Abel Stevens, the great 
historian of Methodism. He says: “The influence 
of this great institution in the diffusion of popular 
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literature and the creation of a taste for reading 
among the gréaf masses of the denomination has 
been incalculable. . . . If Methodism had made 
no other contribution to the progress of knowledge 
and civilization in the New World than that of this 
powerful institution, this alone would suffice to vin- 
dicate its claim to the respect of the enlightened 
world.” 

One of the great institutions of power, used by 
all Christian Churches during the present century, 
is the Sunday-school. Methodism has had not a 
little to do with the development of this institution, 
and its adaptation to the needs of the age. In this 
connection, it may be well to remember that the 
suggestion which led Robert Raikes to organize his 
first school came from a Methodist woman; that 
Wesley approved the plan, and gave it the benefit 
of his powerful influence; that the Methodists were 
the first to incorporate the institution into the 
Church in the Old World; that the first Sunday- 
school in America was organized by Bishop Fran- 
cis Asbury, at the house of Thomas Crenshaw, in 
Hanover County, Virginia, in 1786; that the first 
recognition of Sunday-schools by any American 
Church was in 1790, when the Methodist Episcopal 
Conference voted that such schools be organized 
everywhere throughout the Church, and that a book 
be compiled for them. 

The Sunday-school Union of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church was organized April 2, 1827. So 
well had the injunction of the Conference of 1790 
been carried out, that, at the first annual meeting 
of the Union, it was reported that the denomination 
then had 1,025 schools, 10,290 teachers, and 63,240 
scholars. ‘The last report shows how God has pros- 
pered this institution of power during the seventy 
years since that first general report was made. 

It appears that in 1897 there were connected 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church 31,228 
schools, 249,085 officers and teachers, and 2,644,215 
scholars. Number of scholars in the home depart- 
ment, 77,166. Number of conversions during the 
previous year, 127,286. The Church supports Sun- 
day-schools among the foreign population of the 
United States in the German, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish, Bohemian, French, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Welsh, Chinese, and Japanese languages. 
Among this foreign population it has 1,315 schools, 
with 15,224 officers and teachers, and 81,630 schol- 
ars. What a vast and salutary influence is exerted 
by this institution of the Church on the rising gen- 
eration; and especially upon the foreign population, 
who are to be citizens of the Republic in the near 
to-morrow. 

Closely associated with the work and influence 
of the Sunday-school is that of the Epworth League, 
which is one of the newer institutions of the Church. 

This is distinctively a young people’s age. 
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Young people are at the front everywhere. The 
Church, with eyes wide open to see and improve 
every opportunity, noted that great advantage could 
be secured by the organization of a young people’s 
society, which would be able to hold the boys and 
girls to the Church during those perilous years 
when they fancied that they were too old to longer 
attend the Sunday-school; and at the same time 
train them by actual experience in spiritual work, 
mercy and help, literary undertakings, social plans, 
and Church finances. God’s blessing on the move- 
ment has been most marked and wonderful. Only 
ten years have passed since the League was organ- 
ized. There are now about eighteen thousand regu- 
lar Chapters and nearly six thousand Junior Chap- 
ters, with a total membership of fully 1,650,000. 
The Epworth Herald, the organ of the League, has 
a weekly circulation of 110,000, and is second in 
power and influence to no religious newspaper in 
America. 

This institution of the Church is one of the agen- 
cies that is exerting a vast influence for the produc- 
tion of a more intelligent piety, a larger-hearted 
liberality, a more definite and comprehensive con- 
secration to the work of the Master, a more enthusi- 
astic loyalty to the Golden Rule and the Sermon 
on the Mount, as well as the highest possible type 
of piety, righteousness, and patriotism. The exist- 
ence of such a Christianity, patriotism, and citizen- 
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ship will certainly exert an influence to secure the 
preservation and perfection of our national insti- 
tutions. 

This is not only a young people’s age; it is a 
woman’s age also. In the closing decades of the 
nineteenth century woman finds well-nigh every 
door of opportunity open before her. She has al- 
ready won distinction in nearly every department 
of life’s activities. She wears laurels that have been 
fairly won in the realm of education, art, science, 
law, medicine, literature, and business. Woman’s 
sphere has broadened most wonderfully during the 
past half-century. But nowhere has she been more 
active than in the Church. Every department of 
philanthropy has felt the inspiration of her presence. 

March 23, 1869, saw the organization of one 
great society for woman’s work in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. We refer to the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, which now has 4,574 Aux- 
iliaries, with 121,976 members; 500 young women’s 
organizations, with a membership of 14,529; 866 
Girl’s Mission Bands, with a membership of 14,962; 
or a total of 5,940 organizations, and 151,467 mem- 
bers. The Society raised during the year ending 
October 1, 1897, $313,937.86. As its work is wholly 
in foreign fields, we make mention of it here simply 
to indicate one channel in which the energies of 
woman have been directed during these last years. 

There is, however, a woman’s society of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church that is devoted to work 
wholly within the United States, and which, by 
that work, is exerting a most beneficent influence 
on the Republic. This Society is called the Wo- 
man’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The following is the official 
statement of its aims, methods, and work: “The 
aim of this organization is to secure everywhere 
in our country the social, moral, and spiritual eleva- 
tion of the people, and to this end co-operates with 
all benevolent agencies for the strengthening of the 
Church at home. It maintains Industrial Schools 
and model Homes in the South for the benefit of 
both races; in the West, among Mormons, Spanish- 
Americans, Indians, Chinese, Japanese, and un- 
christianized populations, native and foreign; and 
in cities, for the neglected and needy, both native 
and foreign born. It also provides a Christian wel- 
come and safe protection for the immigrant girl, as 
she arrives on our shores from her European home. 
The field being near at hand, its managers can give 
personal supervision to its work, and can utilize 
various forces for the advancement of its mission 
which are not practicable in more distant fields of 
Christian labor.” Last year it received and ex- 
pended a total of $182,216.30. 

The work of this Society can not be overesti- 
mated. In its Industrial Homes in the South are 
trained the young colored girls who are to be the 
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wives and mothers of the new generation of that 
race. Its city missions are working to redeem and 
educate the children of our foreign-born popula- 
tion. Its ministry of mercy and help enables hun- 
dreds of missionaries on the frontier to stand for 
God and humanity at the post of duty, which must 
be deserted without that aid; while its womanly 
work among the Mormons of Utah is helping to 
solve the problem of American civilization. 

We must not fail to remember that about forty- 
five per cent of the vast sums raised by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church for the general cause of 
missions is expended on the home field; in the great 
cities, in the Southland, among foreign populations, 
and on our vast frontier. Nor must we lose sight 
of a multitude of agencies that are toiling for the 
extension of the kingdom of Christ in various fields, 
But there are institutions of the Church that were 
originated to meet the needs that grew out of the 
westward expansion of our country after the Civil 
War, and the emancipation of the slaves, which are 
so closely related to the welfare of the Republic 
that we must seek to understand the philosophy 
of the movements by a more detailed study. We 
refer to the Church Extension and the Freedmen’s 
Aid and Southern Education Societies. 

Like individuals and nations, the Church comes 
again and again to hours that are critical and rich 
in great opportunities. The period at the close of 
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the War of the Rebellion brought the Christian 
Church of America face to face with grave prob- 
lems, which were of such acharacter as to make that 
a special hour of opportunity, and a critical epoch 
in the history of the Church and of the nation. 

It was at the close of the Civil War that we be- 
gan to take possession of the great West in real 
earnest. The tides that had been diverted into war 
channels during the preceding years were turned 
again into those of peaceful pursuits. 

Since 1860, Wyoming, Washington, Utah, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Nevada, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota, Kansas, and Colorado have been admitted 
into the sisterhood of States. This statement alone 
will indicate the westward trend within the last 
thirty years. In 1860 the population of the United 
States was 31,443,321. It is now not far from 
70,000,000. Then there was not one of the Pacific 
Railroads in existence. In 1850 there were only 
nine thousand miles of railroad in the United States, 
and nearly all of this east of the Mississippi. In 
1860 we had 29,000 miles; in 1870, 53,000 miles; 
and in 1896, 182,776 miles. The total mileage of 
Europe was only 152,417. 

The great railroad interests of the West have 
been wholly developed since 1860. Lines have been 
projected and built in every direction—north, 
south, east, and west; over the broad prairies, along 
great rivers, through the passes of the mountains, 
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across the desert, and through the rich valleys be- 
yond the mountains. The completion of these rail- 
road systems, very frequently built in advance of 
population, has opened up the great West in a mar- 
velous manner. New towns have sprung up every- 
where, as if by magic. Again the free, bold spirit 
of the pioneer has possessed the people. The dis- 
covery of gold in various parts of the West has 
added to the influences which have turned men from 
their Eastern homes to seek a fortune in the West- 
ern land. Into this new section have gone all of 
the influences and institutions that result in a cor- 
rupted life and a debased civilization. This con- 
dition of things has brought the Church face to face 
with a grand opportunity and a great crisis. The 
question has arisen, What shall be the character of 
the civilization in the great West beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, which is to be, erelong, the controlling 
section in our national life and civilization? 

The Civil War gave freedom to more than four 
million slaves. ‘These people had been chattels. 
For more than two hundred years they had been 
bought and sold, as well as kept in ignorance and 
degradation. Not only were they freed by the exi- 
gencies of war, but by law they were transformed 
into citizens. That very fact interjected a great 
element of danger into the national life, and laid 
upon the Churches and philanthropic people of the 
land a great burden of duty. It was possible that 
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these liberated slaves might become a menace to 
our republican institutions. They certainly would 
become such unless they were educated. They were 
to develop rapidly. The four million found in our 
country at the close of the war soon became eight 
million. They would soon be in the majority in 
the South Atlantic and Gulf States. Something 
must be done, both for the Negro and the nation. 

It was clearly apparent to everybody who studied 
the situation that help must come from the North. 
It could not be expected that the South would 
undertake the task of educating those who served 
under them as slaves. The Church of the South 
was no more in sympathy with the educational 
movement than were the people of that section not 
connected with the Church. Face to face with the 
situation in that critical hour, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church felt that there was a great call of God 
for her to enter the Southland. She answered the 
call, and as a result hundreds of thousands of col- 
ored people have been brought into the Church. 
Conferences have been organized among them, and 
the work is developing rapidly in every direction. 

In the mountains of East Tennessee and the 
adjacent country were a large number of poor 
whites, who had been loyal to the Government dur- 
ing the Civil War. Among these there existed an 
ignorance more deplorable than that which was 
found among the colored people. These were the 
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“poor white trash” of the South. They had en- 
joyed fewer opportunities in the days of slavery 
than the Negro, who had been associated with the 
better class of whites, and had learned much from 
contact with his master. The poor whites of the 
rural districts and of the mountain belt had shared 
none of these opportunities. They were despised 
by their more fortunate brethren. They were even 
looked down upon by the colored people. The for- 
tunes of war brought them to the attention of the 
Church and the philanthropic people of the North. 
It was at once seen that something must be done 
to better the condition of this class. These must 
have churches and schools. Their need brought the 
Church face to face with a duty that could not be 
avoided. Here was a great door of opportunity 
that must be entered. 

Opportunities, like misfortunes, come in groups. 
The years of which we are speaking have been 
characterized by great tide-waves of immigration. 
Our population has more than doubled since the 
close of the war. Much of the increase has come 
from immigration. A part of this foreign-born 
population is to be found in the forests, on the 
prairies, and in the mountain valleys of our great 
West. Another part has made its home in the 
cities, which have developed amazingly during the 
last fifty years. The rapidly-increasing urban popu- 
lation has made it necessary for the Church to renew 
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its activities, not only to care for the foreign-born 
population of our cities, but to take possession of 
the suburban districts. 

These conditions brought the Church face to 
face with grave problems, wide doors of opportu- 
nity, and duties that must not be shirked. The rap- 
idly-developing West, the new generation of citi- 
zens in the great South, the heroic lovers of liberty 
in the mountain districts, and the teeming popula- 
tion of our great cities, must be provided for. 
Churches must be built and schools erected if these 
great sections of the country were to be saved to 
the very best. Our itinerating ministry had fol- 
lowed the wheels of the emigrant wagon. Many 
new societies had sprung up in the West and South 
and in various parts of the country. Pleas came 
from every section for help. The frontier villages 
must be saved to a civilization in harmony with the 
spirit of our republican institutions. Every bad 
influence was going into them. The good must go 
likewise. In this hour of great opportunity and 
grave responsibility, God raised up men in the 
Church who appreciated the situation, and brought 
forward plans for relief. } 

The Methodist Church has ever been a connec- 
tional movement. When the Conference at Leeds 
sent Boardman and Pillmore to the New World, 
they took up a collection of fifty pounds to aid in 
the work of the erection of the John Street church 
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in New York. From that day to this, local Meth- 
odism has never been satisfied to look after its 
own. It has been a great connectional Church. 
Wesley said, “The world is my parish,’ and Meth- 
odism has ever felt that it had a work to do for 
humanity. The General Conference of 1864, feel- 
ing the necessity of some connectional movement 
by which the strong might help the weak in the 
hour of great need, authorized the organization of 
the Church Extension Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and a new agency that was to 
work for the Church and civilization came into 
being. 

The plan of operation which was ultimately pro- 
posed was twofold. Collections were to be taken in 
every Church annually for the support of the cause. 
In addition to the collections, which were to be 
given outright to aid in the erection of churches in 
destitute and needy localities, arrangements were 
made for a loan fund. Men of means were induced 
to give liberally to this branch of the work. Money 
from this fund was to be loaned for a period of 
years. At the end of the period this money so 
loaned was to be returned to the Board, to be sent 
out again on its mission. 

Since the organization of the Board of Church 
Extension, by the enabling act of the Conference 
of 1864 (to October 31, 1897), the Church has given 
in collections $3,853,837.61, while the proceeds of 
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the loan fund, donations, and interest has aggre- 
gated about $1,020,755.12. Loans have been re- 
turned to the amount of $1,092.460.60. ‘The total 
amount used, therefore, has been $5,967,053.33. 

These funds have been most wisely administered. 
Ten thousand four hundred and _ eighty-two 
Churches have been assisted. It is probable that 
the great majority of these could not have been 
built at all if they had not received assistance from 
the Board of Church Extension. There have been 
hundreds, and even thousands, of places in our 
great and rapidly-developing West, where a gift of 
$250 and a loan of $250, has been an inspiration to 
the people, so great as to enable them to take up 
and carry on the work that has resulted in the build- 
ing of a church worth from $1,000 to $2,000. Thus 
hundreds of churches have been built where it would 
have been impossible for the struggling societies to 
accomplish anything if left to themselves. 

The Board has instituted what is called the 
Mountain Plan of church-building for the districts 
of the South, to which reference has been made. 
The heroic people of that section have been ready 
to make all sacrifices to help themselves. They 
would gladly prepare the material and do all the 
work, free of cost, provided that enough money 
' could be given them to buy the glass and nails 
and such other articles as they could not make 
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themselves. One hundred dollars has been suffi- 
cient for the emergency in most cases. 

As far as possible, where a society had been 
organized and a church-building was desired, the 
Board of Church Extension has given outright 
one hundred dollars for the purpose above indi- 
cated; and to-day hundreds of small but satisfactory 
churches are to be found in various parts of the 
mountain districts of the central South, whose ex- 
istence was made possible by the meager gift of 
the Board. In these places of worship our poorly 
paid and heroic brethren are preaching the gospel, 
and winning men and women to a life of righteous- 
ness and manhood. 

What has been done on the prairies and moun- 
tain valleys of the great West, and in the moun- 
tain districts of the central South, has been dupli- 
cated over and over again in our suburban villages 
and in the destitute parts of our great cities. In 
this manner the Church has met the crisis with 
which we stood face to face at the close of the 
Civil War. 

The facts to which we have referred in the dis- 
cussion of the work of the Church Extension So- 
ciety will explain, in part, the need out of which 
the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education So- 
ciety was born. 

At the close of the Civil War over four million 
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of freedmen demanded consideration at the hands 
of Christians and philanthropists. Patriotism as 
well as piety demanded that everything be done 
that was possible to elevate these people to a higher 
level. They were citizens. They had the right of 
franchise. That right could be wisely used only 
as their vote represented intelligence. If they were 
left in ignorance, they would become a peril to the 
State. If they were educated to understand aright 
the issues of the day, and in enlightened sympathy 
with American institutions, they would become a 
safeguard to our national interests in some awful day 
of storm that might soon come. 

Up to the year 1866 our Church co-operated 
with the different Freedmen’s Aid Commissions. 
Then it became apparent that there would soon be 
a departure from the principles that had formerly 
governed the work. There was a movement toward 
denominational organizations, and it seemed: wise 
to form a separate association to carry on the work 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. A Convention 
was called at Cincinnati in the year above named. 
Then and there the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was launched. 

It commenced its work in August of the same 
year. The movement was indorsed by the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1868, although the infant Society 
was kept on probation for four years longer. It 
was not until 1872 that the Society was so indorsed 
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by the supreme Conference of our Church as to 
place it among the regular benevolences for which 
collections were to be taken annually in all the 
Churches, 

The purpose of the new organization is set 
forth in the report of the Society to the General 
Conference of 1896: 

“Our work, as set forth by the Discipline, and 
expressed in our charter, is the establishment and 
maintenance, or aiding of institutions of Christian 
learning among both colored and white people in 
the Southern States, and in such other territory 
as the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church may from time to time designate. 
Our work is confined wholly to the establishment 
and maintenance of institutions of Christian learn- 
ing among both colored and white people in the six- 
teen Southern States. This involves the purchase 
of lands, erection and equipment of buildings, em- 
ployment of Faculties, either directly or with the 
advice and co-operation of local Boards; and such 
administrative superintendence as to guarantee 
economy in the expenditure of money, the largest 
local self-help, and efficiency of instruction.” 

The scope of the work may be presented in an- 
other way. It is the design of this Society to es- 
tablish schools where the children of the down- 
trodden race may be educated and fitted to enjoy 
the blessings of liberty. How poorly the people 
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of that race were prepared for the enjoyment of 
liberty will be apparent, when we remember that 
the laws of many of the Southern States made it a 
crime to teach the Negro to read or write. They 
had grown up inignorance. They had been treated 
as chattels. The effect of two centuries of slavery 
had been woven into the mental and moral char- 
acteristics of the race. It would be possible that 
they could be fitted and prepared for the enjoyment 
of the priceless privileges of liberty only as they 
were educated away from the degradation and ig- 
norance into which the misfortune of centuries had 
plunged them. 

The second branch of the work undertaken by 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society was that of training 
young people to be teachers of their own race. 
The leaders in our Church recognized the fact that 
every educated Christian young man or woman 
among the black people of the South would be- 
come a center of power and an inspiration to others. 
It has therefore been the policy of this Society 
to place the young people, who have been educated 
in its schools, in the position of teachers, as rapidly 
as they were qualified for the work. And the re- 
sults of the policy have fully justified the wisdom 
of the leaders who inaugurated it. 

Another purpose has been to train up a min- 
istry of the people, and for the people. The Negro 
is essentially religious. He is characterized by a 
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simple faith, a warm heart, and a deeply religious 
nature. Even in the days of slavery he readily 
accepted the Christian faith, and became an earnest, 
enthusiastic disciple. In those dark days slaves 
were permitted to conduct their own services. They 
developed an aptitude for religious work in general, 
and preaching in particular, which was simply mar- 
velous. With the close of the war, the liberation 
of the slaves brought a new era for this people. A 
day of greater opportunity had come, and it was 
of the utmost importance that a ministry should be 
raised up from among them, who, by education, cul- 
ture, and refinement, would be able to inspire them 
to better things in morals and religion. The impor- 
tance of this work can not be overestimated. And 
the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education So- 
ciety has been doing grand service for Christ and 
the Church in its efforts to raise up such a ministry 
among the colored people of the South. 

Again, it was apparent to the leaders in our 
Church, and to those who were interested in the 
advancement of the race, that they must be edu- 
cated, not only in the principles of the Christian 
religion, but in everything that made for a better 
life. The officers of our Society, therefore, began 
at once to plan, that the young people might se- 
cure an industrial training which would fit them to 
be independent, and at the same time helpful to 
others, To accomplish this purpose, industrial 
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schools have been established. The manual-train- 
ing and trade schools have been carried on, up to 
this time, exclusively in the institutions for colored 
people, and include instruction in more than thirty 
different trades. 

Our Society has also undertaken the work of 
bringing to this people the possibility of profes- 
sional education. There must be among them, no. 
only preachers, but doctors, lawyers, teachers, ed- 
itors, and professional men of every sort. Then, 
too, the race can come to its best only as it has an 
educated womanhood. Girls must be taught the 
duties and privileges of Christian homes. They 
must see visions of the sacred obligations of wife- 
hood and motherhood. This need has not been 
lost sight of. There are departments in our indus- 
trial schools, and in institutions carried on by our 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, which have for 
their purpose the work above outlined. 

From the reports presented to the General Con- 
ference of 1896, it appears that the receipts from all 
sources, since the organization of the Society, have 
been $3,976,962.28. At the time the report was 
given, there was a debt which aggregated $18s,- 
390.40, making a total expenditure of $4,162,352.68 
since the commencement of the work in August, 
1866. What has been done with this money? 

The Church had at that time forty-four institu- 
tions of learning, twenty-two of which were devoted 
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exclusively to work among the colored people. 
There is one theological seminary located at At- 
lanta, Ga. There are ten colleges and universities 
and eleven academic institutions devoted to work 
among the colored people. The collegiate institu- 
tions for the whites number three, and the academic 
institutions for the same class, nineteen. The char- 
acter of the work in these institutions will be best 
indicated by the following classification of teachers 
and students: 

Regular teachers in all grades: Male, 221; fe- 
male, 146; practice teachers, 126; total, 473. 

Students enrolled: Among colored people, 4,845; 
among white people, 3,880; total enrollment, 8,725. 

Students in college course of study: Classical, 
162; scientific, 26; philosophical, 19; specials, 11; 
total, 218. 

Students in academic course of study: College 
preparatory, 1,003; normal, 688; English, 4,630; 
specials, 210; total, 6,523. 

Preparing for the ministry: Regular course, 128; 
special course, 91; total, 219. 

In other professional schools: Medicine, 285; 
dentistry, 12; pharmacy, 16; law, 6; students in 
music, 2,092; art, 79; bookkeeping, 287; typewrit- 
ing, 109; scientific, 111; and in manual-training 
schools, 1,540. 

The value of the property invested in these forty- 
four institutions is $1,691,800. There is over 
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$1,500,000worth of property above all indebtedness, 

‘besides property valued at $278,000, the title of 
which is vested in local trustees. The exhibit of the 
Society reveals the fact that something over two 
million dollars have been spent in the work of edu- 
cation, above and beyond the purchase of land and 
the erection of buildings. The expenditure of this 
money has secured instruction to more than one 
hundred thousand young men and women, the 
larger part of whom belong to the colored popula- 
tion of the South. Last year there were in these 
schools 9,305 students, classified as follows: In 
preparation for the ministry, 256; in medical course, 
292; in law, 1; in manual-training or trade schools, 
335; other departments, 8,421. 

If it is true that the perpetuity and prosperity of 
nations depend on the morals and intelligence of 
the people, then surely the work of the Freedmen’s 
Aid and Southern Education Society has exerted 
an influence, not only for the extension of the king- 
dom of Christ among men, but also for the preser- 
vation of the Republic and the perfection of Ameri- 
can civilization, 
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“Notwithstanding the great perils which threaten it, I can 
not think our civilization will perish; but I believe it is fully in 
the hands of the Christians of the United States, during the 
next ten or fifteen years, to hasten or retard the coming of 
Christ’s kingdom in the world by hundreds, and perhaps thou- 
sands of years. We of this generation and nation occupy the 
Gibraltar of the ages which commands the world’s future.”— 
Strong: Our Country, p. 227. 


“Certainly there is light, and there are within reach the 
grandest possibilities for the future. Except for the evils re- 
counted, ours is the best country and Government on the globe. 
The material resources of the United States are well-nigh mar- 
velous, while those of many of the old countries are felt to be 
limited. We have every facility for outstripping all other na- 
tions. Our civil freedom, our home comforts, our educational 
advantages, our opportunities for professional distinction, and 
for political preferment, are beyond estimate; they are immense, 
immeasurable. But opportunities for national aggrandizement, 
however grand, unless rightly used, are not of the slightest ac- 
count,’’—Zownsend: Fale of Republics, p. 261. 
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WE have read in German fairy-books of a place 
called Wonderland, where everything excited the © 
wonder of all strangers whom fortune led to those 
shores. 

These tales are not wholly mythical. America 
is the real Wonderland of the centuries. 

It has had a wonderful history. Hidden from 
the view of civilized lands for ages, it was revealed 
by the bold Genoese voyager when a fortuitous 
concourse of events had prepared the way for the 
coming of the new era. We have seen how God 
held back from these shores the unworthy elements, 
and drew to them the men and women who were 
best qualified to be the progenitors of the new civil- 
ization. With these men, who were devoted to lib- 
erty and truth, God began the evolution of that 
civilization which was to be a blessing to all man- 
kind. With such an ancestry, the men of 1776 
could do nothing else than write the Declaration 
of Independence, and defend it with their blood till 
God gave them the victory that made possible the 
new Republic. Marvelous was the history at the 
beginning; not less marvelous the history that 
has followed, which shows how a group of sov- 
ereign States, of different religious faiths and in- 
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terests, were drawn together, by common danger 
and a common love of liberty, into the compact of 
the American Union. Not less marvelous is the 
history which tells the story of the growth and ex- 
pansion of the country, and relates how liberty and 
union were preserved. 

This is a land of marvelous extent. We can 
scarcely comprehend it. It is only by comparison 
that we are able to get a just conception of its mag- 
nitude. If we were to exclude the entire Territory 
of Alaska, and then lay before us the map of the 
United States proper, we might place down upon 
the map those of France, Germany, Spain, Italy, 
Austria, Belgium, Holland, Greece, Great Britain, 
European Turkey, Switzerland, Denmark, Portugal, 
Norway, Sweden, Palestine, and Japan, and after 
that have left space enough for the map of China 
proper. These countries have a population of more 
than 650,000,000 people, and yet they do not begin 
to have the resources of our country. 

This is a land of marvelous expansion, develop- 
ment, and achievement. In a little more than fifty 
years we have built over one hundred and eighty 
thousand miles of railroad, and justly take our place 
as the foremost nation of the world in the matter 
of inland commerce. In a little more than a half 
century we have built up the fourth largest city 
of the world, and have also the second largest within 
our borders. The inventive genius of our people 
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places us in the van of all nations in the matter of 
labor-saving machinery and the practical arts. We 
produce one-fifth of the wheat, one-fifth of the gold, 
and one-third of the silver of the entire world. Of 
the 430,757 miles of railroad on the globe, the 
United States has 182,776, or 30,359 miles more 
than are to be found in the whole of Europe. Great 
Britain alone has more ships on the sea than the 
United States. When we note the achievements of 
our people during our national existence of a little 
more than one hundred years, we are convinced 
that America is, without question, the Wonderland 
of the centuries. 

At this point we stand face to face with a ques- 
tion as great as it is grave. What of the future? 
Shall coming history be as wonderful as the records 
of progress and prosperity which have characterized 
the past? Or shall it be amazing as a story of 
failure, decay, decline, and fall? The anxious 
patriot, as he scans the future, sees storm-centers 
in our national sky, such as point to perils that must 
not be ignored. 

It is always true that power and possibility im- 
ply peril. There is peril as well as power in steam, 
fire, water, and electricity. Therefore, we shall find 
that the very items that make America great, have 
brought not only possible, but actual peril. 

One of the great perils that confronts us is con- 
sequent on the reign of mammonism. 
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We have seen that one of the wonders of Amer- 
ica’s history is the amazing rapidity with which 
wealth has been accumulated in the past. From 
the poverty of the time of the Revolution, we have 
come, in less than a hundred years, to be the richest 
nation on the face of the earth. In 1880 our wealth 
exceeded that of Great Britain by $276,000,000. 
Dr. Strong tells us that in the same year we could 
have bought out Russia, the Turkish Empire, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Italy, Australia, and all of 
South America, with all their lands, mines, cities, 
palaces, factories, ships, flocks, herds, jewels, money, 
thrones, scepters, the entire possession of 177,000,- 
000 of people, whose wealth had been accumulating 
for centuries, while ours had been developed very 
largely in the twenty-five preceding years. 

In the Forum, of November, 1889, Mr. Thomas 
G. Shearman gives a list of seventy Americans 
whose wealth aggregated nearly $3,000,000,000. 
The world furnishes no parallel of rapid growth 
in wealth. There is no place on the face of the 
earth where money has been as easily made, and 
where fortunes have been as rapidly accumulated. 

This very fact is sure to expose us to the reign 
of mammonism, and that is certain to be a great 
peril to the Republic and to civilization. 

The peril would not be so great if this rapid 
accumulation of wealth was not accompanied by 
congestion. It is apparent’ that a great portion of 
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our rapidly-increasing wealth is in the hands of a 
few. We are in danger of repeating the history 
of the past. 

When the great bulk of the wealth of a country 
is in the hands of a few; when the rich become 
richer, and the army of the poor is multiplied, and 
their poverty increases; when wealth is selfish, 
thoughtless, indifferent, heartless, and even cruel; 
when the gulf between the merchant prince and 
the pauper is ever-widening,—then there is unrest, 
discontent, hatred, and a feeling of injustice, which 
is sure, sooner or later, to break forth in anarchy 
and revolution. This is the story which we have 
read on the pages of Grecian history, and that story 
has been repeated again and again. And where 
anarchy and revolution have not come with devas- 
tating power, as in the case of the French Revo- 
lution, society has become enervated, patriotism 
destroyed, morals corrupted, religion a sham and a 
mockery; while wealth has lost its noble purpose, 
until the State, weakened by these corrupting in- 
fluences, has been unable to repel invasion when it 
has been met by a more virtuous and vigorous foe. 

The history of the past is full of illustrations and 
warning. Carthage, the rival of Rome, was once 
a powerful State. Like Venice, she was a commer- 
cial Republic. She was the Great Britian of ante- 
christian days. Her ships traversed the Mediter- 
ranean from end to end. The white wings of her 
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commerce were seen everywhere. Her caravans 
wended their way over every land and across every 
desert. As a result, great fortunes were rapidly 
accumulated by her merchant princes. Her riches 
were congested. The few became immensely rich; 
the many were strangely poor. Then came the 
reign of mammonism. Avarice stifled patriotism. 
Labor was despised. ‘The fortunate looked down 
upon the unfortunate. The pursuit of agriculture 
was thought to be degrading. The simple manners 
and customs of the early times of morality and faith 
disappeared. Wealth begat luxury, and indulgence 
robbed life of its noble purpose, and became the 
vampire that sucked out the life-blood of the State, 
leaving it enervated and weak. ‘The poverty of 
the masses breeded discontent. ‘The conflict be- 
tween capital and labor, which is by no means a 
new danger, destroyed the spirit of unity that had 
before characterized the Republic. The army was 
filled with hirelings, who served the State for pay, 
and not because they were actuated by a spirit of 
patriotism. How could it be otherwise than that 
the day came at last when corrupted and nerve- 
less Carthage could not stand against invincible 
Rome? Upon the tomb of the buried grandeur 
of Carthage destroyed, the historian might have 
written the epitaph, “Killed by Prosperity.” 

Who will dare to say, as he thoughtfully con- 
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siders the past and the present, that there is no 
parallel between America and Carthage? In our 
land ,scores have become multimillionaires in a 
single generation. Great trusts have been organ- 
ized, and have crushed out competition in a most 
unjust and iniquitous manner. Money has bought 
office. Boodle has secured the enactment of in- 
iquitous legislation in the interest of the few, as 
against the many. Wealth has again and again 
vied with wealth in wasteful extravagance. Poodle- 
dog parties have revealed a shallow heartlessness 
which common sense has everywhere deplored and 
condemned. The middle classes have aped the 
rich in an extravagance and luxury that has flooded 
the country with wave on wave of panic. Greed 
of gain is by no means absent from our business 
life and methods. We are not wholly innocent of 
the charge that the dollar is America’s idol. Cap- 
ital has sometimes been as grasping, heartless, and 
corrupt as it ever was in Carthage or Rome. Not 
unfrequently do we hear the mutterings of discon- 
tent. Our history has been short compared with 
the history of nations in the past. But our feet are 
treading the paths over which others have walked 
to the gulf of ruin. Is it wise to close our eyes, and 
walk thoughtlessly on in the same path? There is 
a sense in which history does repeat itself. Given 
the same causes, and we can not escape the same 
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results. It were wise to open our eyes, and ask if it 
were possible to do anything to turn the feet of the 
nation into other and safer paths. 

Another peril to which we are exposed, is a 
reign of a spirit of lawlessness. 

Respect for and obedience to law are two mighty 
forces that make for the safety of a State and the 
perpetuity of its civilization. Anarchy is sure to 
lead to revolution. When justice is constantly per- 
verted, national calamity can not be far distant. 
The first Republic of France was a reign of terror, 
and it lasted just twelve years, and then ended in 
the empire. The people, who had suffered every- 
thing but death in those tumultuous times, knew 
that the tyranny and despotism of an emperor could 
not by any possibility be as bad as that of a law- 
less mob acting in the name of a Republic. There 
is a lawlessness of government that is equivalent to 
despotism. There is, on the other hand, a popular 
lawlessness that is equivalent to anarchy. Each 
are rocks of peril in the path of the ship of state. 
There is, also, such a thing as a toleration of the 
violation of law, which undermines the foundations 
of government, and endangers all liberty that is 
founded on law. 

To the thoughtful student of American civil- 
ization there is revealed a spirit of lawlessness that 
betokens the existence of no small degree of peril. 

In 1831 that brilliant Frenchman, De Tocque- 
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ville, said, in commenting upon American life, that, 
“No matter how irksome an enactment may be, the 
citizen of the United States complies with it, not 
only because it is the work of the majority, but 
because it is his own, and he regards it as a con- 
tract to which he himself is a party.” Would the 
brilliant Frenchman have written this sentence if 
he could have delayed his visit to the United States 
for sixty years? It is not always pleasant to face 
the facts; but it is much safer to do so than to ig- 
nore them. 

This dangerous spirit of lawlessness manifests 
itself in many ways. It is revealed through disre- 
gard of parental authority. Young America pleads 
for freedom, while he mounts the box and drives 
pell-mell, all unmindful that the ditch is not far 
away. There are others beside the youth who do 
not seem to be able to distinguish between liberty 
and license. This spirit of lawlessness is seen in the 
saloon, that runs wide open on the Sabbath, and 
sells liquor to minors and habitual drunkards with 
perfect impunity. It is displayed by gambling in- 
stitutions and fraternities, that reap a rich harvest 
in defiance of law, while those who are sworn to 
enforce it wink at the open violation. We have seen 
the story written on a sky red with the glare of 
fires which destroyed property that belonged to 
corporations against which the mob was incensed. 

The spirit of the monster is reflected by the vast 
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army of those who throng our great cities, and live 
by deeds which the law condemns. What mean 
the hundreds of cases of mob violence, where lynch 
justice is meted out with fiendish glee? We have 
been shocked again and again by these terrible pro- 
ceedings; but we are forced to ask for their signifi- 
cance. What does all this mean, if not that people 
care nothing for the law when angry passions are 
stirred, or that men distrust the law, and are weary 
of its slow decay? The lawless depredations that 
have characterized more than one strike in these last 
days have been illustrations of the existence of the 
same spirit. But if there has at times been a law- 
lessness on the part of labor, that lawlessness has 
been more than matched by that which has been 
displayed by capital. For there has been action, 
again and again, against all moral law, when great 
corporations have cut the wages of their employees 
simply that they might underbid and crush out a 
competitor for their own gain. The use of money 
by the representatives of great political parties to 
buy votes contrary to the law; the counting in of 
Presidents by fraud;’and the wholesale use of money 
to corrupt Legislatures and City Councils, in order 
to secure unjust legislation contrary to all law 
and honor, point to a day of peril that can not long 
be ignored. 

All of these things, and many more to which 
attention might be called, indicate that there is a 
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rising tide of lawlessness which so reigns in the land 
as to constitute a great peril to the State. The 
past warns us. Ruined nations declare that an- 
archy has been the destruction of not only Repub- 
lics, but monarchies as well. Lawlessness leads to 
anarchy, and anarchy to ruin. We can not walk 
in that path without reaching the same gulf into 
which other nations have plunged to their destruc- 
tion. 

We have seen that perils are closely associated 
with possibilities. This is as true of national life 
as of water and fire. We must not be surprised, 
therefore, if the great possibilities of our country 
have become sources of peril. Here are broad acres 
of virgin soil to be had almost for the taking. Here 
are numberless mines that may be worked for the 
enrichment of the world. Here are magnificent 
rivers which serve as the path of inland commerce 
to the sea. Here are possibilities to improve one’s 
condition, such as have never been displayed by any 
other country on the face of the earth. Here is lib- - 
erty to be enjoyed by all of the people. These pos- 
sibilities have attracted to these shores millions upon 
millions of those who, in their own land, never had 
a fair chance, or had felt the heavy hand of despot- 
ism. The coming of these millions has introduced 
an element of peril that must not be ignored. 

Let us be careful that we are not misunder- 
stood. The peril to which we refer does not come 
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because of the immigration of those who are sure 
- to constitute a desirable element in our civilization, 
and who come to America with an honest purpose 
to renounce their allegiance to every other prince 
and potentate, and make their real home in this land 
of great possibilities. America has welcomed, and 
always will welcome, with wide-open arms, this class 
of immigrants. They have been an honor to their 
adopted home, and have gladly sacrificed for its 
good. A law-abiding Irishman, German, Swede, 
Frenchman, Spaniard, Austrian, or member of any 
other nationality of equal intelligence, is as good as 
an American if he behaves himself as well, and bet- 
ter than an American if he behaves himself better. 

The peril to which we have referred is not al- 
ways due to foreigners themselves. We are fre- 
quently exposed to it by the unwise action of our 
demagogue politicians, who have provided for natu- 
ralization and all the rights of citizenship by a resi- 
dence far too short to enable the immigrant to 
become familiar with the genius of our politics, or 
to understand our institutions. The danger has 
been increased when these same demagogue poli- 
ticians, or their representatives, have procured 
naturalization papers for immigrants, contrary to 
law, before the too short time had expired, as has 
frequently happened just before an election. 

But the real peril growing out of foreign immi- 
gration is due to the fact that America has, all too 
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frequently, been made the dumping-ground for the 
kingdoms of Europe. 

There is abundant evidence in proof of this 
somewhat severe statement. Thousands have come 
to these shores to escape just punishment at home. 
We have seen it stated on unquestioned authority 
that criminals have been allowed to escape from 
European prisons on the express understanding that 
they were to emigrate to America. It has hap- 
pened that anarchists and nihilists, who would not 
be tolerated in their own country, have come here 
and abused the liberty by which they were pro- 
tected, by preaching nihilism and exhorting to an- 
archy. Many of these people, educated under a des- 
potic government and in a State Church that ex- 
hibits far too few of the characteristics of the Christ 
life and spirit, can understand neither our State 
nor our Church. An English journal is my au- 
thority for the statement that three-fourths of the 
criminals discharged from Irish prisons find their 
way very speedily to the United States. Is it not 
apparent that such a stream of immigration will 
test our free institutions beyond their power of en- 
durance? 

Not only has it happened that America has been 
the dumping-ground for the criminals of Europe, 
but we have received large numbers of their paupers 
and insane as well; and it has frequently happened 
that these undesirable classes have come to us aided 
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by their own Government. The Tuke Society of 
England was established by Banker Tuke in 1882. 
Among its patrons were some of the English no- 
bility. It has been aided by liberal appropriations 
from the British Government. Its ostensible ob- 
ject was to export paupers and citizens of weak 
mind to the British colonies. But the ostensible has 
not always been the real object, as is revealed by the 
fact that the society has placed many agents in 
various cities of the United States. It was proven 
by testimony before the commission of the Fifty- 
second Congress that the steampship Formosa, on 
one trip, sailed around the western coast of Ireland, 
and brought away seven hundred immigrants, taken 
mostly from the poorhouses of that land. These 
immigrants were landed directly from the Formosa 
at Castle Garden. Testimony before the same com- 
mittee revealed the fact that “the majority, if not 
all the paupers, sent out by the Tuke Society came 
either directly or indirectly to the United States. 
From April 3, 1882, to July 8, 1883, there arrived 
at the port of Boston alone 49,122 of these assisted 
immigrants.” 

It is a well-known fact that Germany has carried 
on a like work. We are assured, on the very best 
authority, that in many small towns of that empire 
a per capita tax is levied to obtain funds to send 
paupers and those of feeble mind to the United 
States. Foreign.papers have been known to publish 
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proposals for bids from steamship companies to 
transport paupers to this country. Robert C. Elli- 
ott, of the Board of Charities of Pittsburg, testifies 
that these paupers have applied for reception into 
the almshouse of that city within forty-eight hours 
after they have been landed at Castle Garden. Con- 
sul Camphausen, of Naples, says that the persons 
who have emigrated from Italy to the United States 
during the past few years, belong to the poorest and 
most ignorant class. Many of these Italians never 
intend to be citizens. They practically come to 
this country in violation of the Contract Labor Law, 
and purpose to return to their homes after they have 
made a little money. 

The greater part of these undesirable immi- 
grants throng to our already overcrowded cities, 
there to add to the pauperism and crime that is 
taxing us beyond measure. While we welcome 
with wide-open arms the good of every nation, we 
must insist on holding back the base elements, 
which will add to our already too large criminal 
element. An author who has made a special study 
of this un-American pauper and criminal element, 
has written this significant warning: “One thing 
is certain: foreign immigration is pouring across 
our continent, from New York to San Francisco, 
a floodtide of Europe’s pauperism as well as its 
crime and illiteracy; and if it be not checked, the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
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of the United States might as well have been writ- 
ten in sand.” 

There are other perils which will be readily 
thought of, and which have been hinted at, both 
directly and indirectly, in the discussion of these 
main points. It is impossible, in the brief space 
at our disposal, to discuss them in full. There is, 
however, one to which we woulda refer, even though 
we shall be unable to discuss it in anything like a 
satisfactory manner. 

Whatever is destructive to the intellectual, moral, 
and religious forces of a country, is a deadly foe 
of the State, and an enemy of civilization. That 
the rum-power is destructive of these forces, to a 
ruinous extent, no sane man who is not blinded 
by personal interest will pretend to deny. The sys- 
tem has been most fittingly described in the Epis- 
copal Address of our Board of Bishops to the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1888: 

“The liquor-traffic is so pernicious in all its bear- 
ings, so inimical to the interests of honest trade, so 
repugnant to the moral sense, so injurious to the 
peace and order of society, so hurtful to the home, 
to the Church, and to the body politic, and so ut- 
terly antagonistic to all that is precious in life, that 
the only proper attitude toward it for all Christians 
is that of relentless hostility. It can never be legal- 
ized without sin.” 

Alcoholism. undermines the health of our peo- 
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ple, increases nervous affections, from which, as a 
race, we are suffering, resulting in a loss of nervous 
force, which must ultimately end in a lowered in- 
tellectuality, to say nothing of a debased morality, 
that can mean nothing less than a wrecked civil- 
ization at last. We will not speak of the cost of the 
rum-traffic in life and property; we will not show 
how it is responsible for the great majority of all 
crime, pauperism, and insanity which curses the 
country; with all this the reader is familiar; but 
we would call attention briefly to the fact that the 
traffic has become intrenched in our civilization in 
a special manner within the past few years. 

The rum-power has organized to fasten itself 
permanently upon American civilization. It has 
spent money like water to increase its hold upon the 
throat of liberty. It dictates terms to great political 
parties. It influences legislation. It has gone into 
politics. It controls thousands upon thousands of 
votes in every great city; and that means the con- 
trol of the city, very frequently, in the interest of the 
rum-power and the lowest forces in our civilization. 
Then it has come to pass that it has sought and 
secured the legalization of the traffic, under which 
it claims protection in the name of justice and law. 

You remember what the serpents did that came 
from the sea, and strangled Laocoon and his sons. 
After the murderous deed was committed, they fled 
to the temple of Minerva, and wound themselves 
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about the sacred altar. This would the rum-traffic 
do. After having brought upon us a great tide- 
wave of pauperism, insanity, and crime; after having 
been guilty of the death of a hundred thousand of 
America’s sons and daughters every year; after hay- 
ing enervated our civilization; after having brought 
degradation, wretchedness, and heartaches that can 
not be described, the monster would take his way 
to the temple of justice, and wind himself about the 
sacred altar of law, and claim protection because 
of the payment of a paltry sum in dollars for the 
privilege of committing this great wrong. Let it be 
understood that we do not speak in the interest of 
first party, second party, third party, or tenth party. 
We speak in the interest of the sacred name of hu- 
manity and the holy cause of civilization. In the 
words of the report to the General Conference, 
which we have already quoted, “this system can not 
be legalized without sin.” If we would escape the 
results of this terrible iniquity, we must enter the 
temple of liberty with brave hearts and strong 
hands, and drag from the sacred altar of law the 
demon who, if left to his reign, can not fail to be 
one of the greatest perils to our civilization. 

But the writer is not a pessimist. He believes 
in a golden age; and, with John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, he believes that age is ahead of the race, and 
not behind it. We speak of perils to the State, not 
because we love the croak of the raven, and take 
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delight in being a prophet of evil. We speak of 
perils, that the hopes of the future may be the more 
certainly realized. There are storm-centers in our 
national sky. But the night is not wholly dark. 
The stars of hope are shining in every part of 
heaven. We have faith in the American people, 
and in the America that is to be. There are hopes 
as well as perils. 

There is hope for our country in the strength of 
our National Government. We have passed the 
point where we can be looked upon as a federation 
of sovereign States. That was the conception of a 
great many people in this country not fifty years 
ago. But that delusion is now dead, and buried 
so deeply that it can never be resurrected again. 
The War of the Rebellion settled that question. 
The demonstration was a costly one. But out of it 
comes hope, not only for the Republic, but also for 
liberty and the rights of humanity. General How- 
ard was sight when he said that the war for the 
Union meant a new birth of liberty. 

Secession successful meant a federation of States 
founded on the corner-stone of slavery, and the 
ultimate rending of the country on any plane of 
cleavage that might be dictated by greed of gain 
and local interest. It meant a European monarchy 
in Mexico, and possibly a number of petty States, 
in place of a great Republic, jealously watching and 
frequently contending with each other. The fact 
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that the Rebellion was unsuccessful demonstrated 
that the United States is a sovereign Nation, and 
bore witness to a unity that can not easily be broken. 
The American Union is cemented as never before 
in its history. Until 1865 there was always danger 
of a land divided, and that the Union might be 
broken to fragments. The danger has passed. The 
demonastration is complete. The results of the war 
have been accepted in all parts of the country. The 
South will hereafter give its blood as freely as the 
North in the defense of the Union, and to repel a 
foreign foe. The Mason and Dixon’s Line can 
never again be made a line of separation. Grant 
was right when, while addressing the Army of the 
Tennessee, he said: “If we are to have another con- 
test in the future of our national existence, the 
dividing line will not be Mason and Dixon’s, but be- 
tween intelligence and patriotism on the one hand, 
and ignorance and ambition on the other. Let us, 
therefore, labor for a free press, free speech, free 
thought, and to keep the Church and the State 
distinct.” 

One of the great perils to a Republic is the lack 
of unity and centralization. 

The little Republic at the southeastern corner of 
Europe, which gave to the world Grecian art, phi- 
losophy, and literature, played a most brilliant part 
on the stage of history. But in spite of her achieve- 
ments, Greece failed in the hour of trial. What was 
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the secret of that failure? It is to be found, in part 
at least, in the lack of union among themselves. 
The people who gave philosophy, art, and civiliza- 
tion to Europe fought with each other as frequently 
as they did with a foreign foe. City was matched 
against city. Petty tribal jealousy made it impos- 
sible for Greece to unite against foreign invasion. 
Athens had the help of Bceotia alone as she con- 
tended with the Persians on the plains of Mara- 
thon. ‘The patriotism of the Greek was sectional, 
rather than national. One city dreaded and was 
galled by the supremacy of another to as great an 
extent as would have been the case under foreign 
dominion. This was one great cause of the decline 
and fall of that brilliant Republic. 

The patriotism that saves a country must be 
wider than the State or city in which one lives. 
One section must be willing to submit to laws and 
measures that are not clearly to its own interests, 
provided that they are for the good of the country 
as a whole. 

There can be no question about the patriotism 
of America. That has been tested most severely. 
When the Union was in danger, men by the thou- 
sand and hundred thousand, left the peaceful pur- 
suits of prosperous life, and gave themselves to 
danger and death for the preservation of the Union. 
War has come again, and our citizens, North, South, 
East, and West, have quickly offered themselves 
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at the call of the country, actuated not by gold, 
but inspired by the name of liberty. This central- 
ization of Government, this acquiescence in the 
great truth that the prosperity of a part is secured 
by the prosperity of the whole, and this spirit of 
patriotism which stands ready to sacrifice every- 
thing that the heart holds dear for the defense of 
the country, constitute an abiding hope for the 
future, and one in which we can safely trust. 

Another hope of the future is that now, more 
than ever in our history, good men are taking an 
interest in politics, and especially in the affairs of 
municipal government. Never before, certainly not 
in later years, has the matter of Christian citizen- 
ship received so much attention. The existence 
of such organizations as the Civic Federation and 
the National Municipal Voters’ League, tell the 
story of an interest in politics on the part of the 
better classes that promises great good for the 
country and for American civilization. Political 
parties, as never before for years, especially in our 
great cities, feel the necessity of putting up candi- 
dates who are clean men. What is necessary is that 
good men everywhere take an interest in politics 
and the affairs of municipal government. If the 
better elements will but stand together, the victory 
is assured, 

There is a constant increase in the forces that 
make for enlightenment. That item constitutes 
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a bright star of hope. When the franchise is uni- 
versal, as it is in America, safety lies in the agencies 
that produce the ballot which shall represent intel- 
ligent conviction, and an understanding of the issues 
that affect American institutions. 

The great agency of enlightenment in this coun- 
try is the public school. It stands for enlighten- 
ment, for education in patriotism, and for a better 
understanding of the sublime truths that underlie 
our national institutions. Since this is so, then, as 
our public schools increase their power, they come 
more and more to tonstitute the hope of the future. 
That they are increasing in power will be apparent 
when we remember that in 1840 the enrollment was 
2,025,656. That meant that one in every eight of 
our population in 1840 was in the public school. 
In 1890 the enrollment was 14,373,670. That meant 
that one in four of our population was in the public 
school in 1890. By comparing these figures with 
the statistics of population at the above-named 
dates, we shall note the fact that while the popu- 
lation increased a little more than fourfold during 
those years, the attendance at our public schools 
increased more than sevenfold. That is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the age. 

This is a land of popular education. Education 
means enlightenment. Enlightenment, if it is truly 
moral, means a vote in the interest of the best in 
civilization. The mental forces of our country 
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are greatly on the increase. There are more men 
and women in the universities of America than in 
those of any European State. England, with a 
population of 30,000,000 in round numbers, has 
about 7,000 young people in her universities. Ger- 
many, with 50,000,000 people, has 25,000 students 
in her schools of college grade. These two nations 
stand foremost among the nations of Europe in the 
matter of higher education. But America, with less 
than 65,000,000, according to the census of 1890, 
had at that time about 70,000 young people in her 
colleges and universities, to say nothing of the 
30,000 who were enrolled in our professional 
schools. With a population only a little more than 
double that of England, we have ten times as many 
students in our colleges and universities. While the 
United States spends $3.46 per capita annually for 
education, Austria spends 46 cents, Prussia 25 cents, 
Italy 24 cents, England 17 cents, France 18 cents, 
and Russia only 1% cents. Here public opinion 
is enlightened, and these facts constitute a great 
hope for the future. 

But not only is it true that the forces that make 
for enlightenment are on the increase, and are ex- 
erting a more potent influence than ever before in 
the history of our country; it is also true, as we 
have seen, that the forces that make for morality 
and righteousness are stronger than ever before. 
The increase of the forces of Christianity and Chris- 
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tian influence has been simply marvelous. At the 
beginning of the century there was in this country 
one Church member to every fourteen and one- 
half of the population; in 1850, one to every six and 
a half; in 1880, one to every five; in 1890, one to 
every four; in 1896, one to every three. These fig- 
ures indicate a marvelous growth in the Christian 
forces of the country. While the population has 
increased twenty-fold, the Church membership of 
America has increased eighty-fold. 

Nor must we forget that the Christianity of to- 
day is the most active, the most liberal, the most 
intelligent, the most aggressive, and the most spir- 
itual of the ages. There never was a time when so 
much was being done to reproduce the Christ-life, 
when so many were zealously active in the work of 
applied Christianity, and when so many were ask- 
ing, What can I do to help the poor and the needy, 
the unfortunate and the sinning, to a better life? 
There never was an age when the spirit of altruism 
prevailed as it does to-day, and when the spirit of 
human brotherhood was at work as it is now. Men 
and women are realizing, as never before, the sub- 
lime meaning of life, and what the poet meant when 
he wrote: 


“We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time, 
In the age to ages telling 
To be living is sublime,” 
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The brain and heart of our great universities are 
given to the solution of social problems. Charity 
is coming to mean not so much the gift of our 
money as the gift of ourselves. America is awak- 
ening to the great truth that it does owe a debt to 
humanity and to the world. 

In view of all these truths, it is certain that the 
future day is dawning with large promise for hu- 
manity. There are storm-centers in our national 
sky. There are rocks of peril before the ship of 
state. But a strongly centralized Government, an 
intelligent patriotism, aided by the growing forces 
that make for enlightenment, morality, righteous- 
ness, and religion, will solve the problems and guide 
the ship of state past the rocks into the open sea 
beyond. With the stars of hope shining upon us, 
we can pray with Whittier: 


*O Golden Age, whose light is of the dawn, 
And not of sunset; forward, not behind,— 
Flood the new heavens and earth, and with thee bring 
All the old virtues, whatsoever things 
Are pure and honest and of good repute; 
But add thereto whatever bard has sung, 
Or seer has told of, when in trance and dream 
They saw the happy Isles of Prophecy.” 
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“Tove of country must show itself in service, in the upbuild- 
ing of the institutions of the country. The schools of the 
country must be nourished. If they lack religious instruction, 
let the Churches supplement the schools on this side. If the 
conversion of the world is our object, we will not attempt to pull 
a few out of the world, nor will we so much endeavor to separate 
our children from the public schools, as to make these public 
schools what they should be.”—EZly: Social Law of Service, 
p- 174. 


“Tt is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so 
nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us, that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve, that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.”—Adbraham Lincoln: Speech at Gettysburg, 
November 19, 1863. 
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Chapter XI 


OppPoORTUNITY is the mother of obligation. 
Those who receive most have the largest measure 
of responsibility. An inheritance of power brings 
with it a plenitude of debts and duties. Jesus 
taught that every man who. has ability to act the 
neighbor’s part ought to be a neighbor to him who 
has fallen among the thieves of misfortune and loss, 
sorrow and suffering. “Occupy till I come,” is the 
charge of God to every individual or nation that 
has been made the recipient of special blessings. 
Both individuals and races are held accountable for 
the work which they might have done. God will 
not be wholly pleased if we shall lay at his feet five 
talents, when a proper use of the trust reposed in 
us would have made it possible to bring as many 
more, 

There is another great law which we need to 
take account of, as we try to get a broad, compre- 
hensive view of our debt to the Republic and hu- 
manity. It is this: Nations, like individuals, are 
blessed, not so much for their own sake, as that they 
may be a blessing to the whole world. When Je- 
hovah talked with Abram concerning the future 
that was before the patriarch and his posterity, he 
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said, “I will bless thee, and thou shalt be a bless- 
ing.” It was easy to claim the first part of the 
promise, but hard to realize the second. 

We must not make the mistake of thinking that 
God has favorite nations and races. Divine choices 
are made on the basis of ability to bless the world. 
The Jew never learned that lesson. He came to the 
conclusion that he was a special favorite of Heaven. 
He readily lent himself to the delusion that Jehovah 
loved him for his own sake, and for the same 
reason hated the people of every other nation. This 
people failed almost entirely to grasp the great truth, 
that they were chosen because they possessed some 
little fitness to do the work that would prepare the 
world for the coming of thesMessiah. They heard 
the prophet shout forth the promise of hope for all 
the ages, “The Gentiles shall come to thy light, and 
the kings to the brightness of thy rising,” and yet 
they went on their way of selfish .exclusiveness, that 
could lead to nothing but rejection at last. 

The Jews are not the only people who have made 
the mistake of thinking that they were prospered 
and blessed, chosen and led, because they were 
special favorites of Heaven. ‘To the Greek all were 
barbarians who did not belong to his race. The 
Roman entertained a similar thought. Nor is this 
conception wholly eliminated from the thought of 
the peoples who rejoice in the light of modern civil- 
ization. The average Frenchman looks with dis- 
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dain upon the German, and the German hates the 
Frenchman with right good-will. The Englishman 
cherishes a feeling of superiority concerning. every 
one else, and Young America thanks God daily 
that he is an American, and does not hesitate to 
stoutly affirm that one of his own race is fully equal 
to a dozen Spaniards. 

How slowly the truth has dawned upon the race! 
There is an unfathomed ocean in the first two 
words of the prayer that Jesus taught his disciples, 
“Our Father.” Here is a revelation of the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. In the 
light of these revelations, we get a full-orbed vision 
of the great truth that all men are God’s children. 
They. may be wandering, benighted, vagrant, erring, 
sinning, and suffering children; but still they are 
God’s children. He loves them all, and Heaven will 
rejoice with a joy that is exceedingly full of glory 
when, at last, these wandering children shall see 
the light, remember who they are, and turn again 
to the Father’s house. Infinite love yearns over the 
whole race. God calls and commissions, blesses 
and endues with power, enlarges and enriches, in- 
spires and baptizes with light, first one nation and 
then another, that the race may be led into the sun- 
light of the perfect day at last. 

But while God has no favorite nations whom he 
loves for their sake alone, he has favorite truths. 
He has an ideal for the race. He has an ultimate 
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goal for humanity. He yearns that men, and all 
men, shall know the truth, and be made free by its 
power. 

Another conclusion is equally certain. God is 
working in this world through human agency. He 
speaks to the race by the men whom he has in- 
spired. We have seen that races have been chosen 
to incarnate certain great truths into their laws and 
literature, poetry and philosophy, constitutions and 
civilizations; and pass those truths on to coming 
generations. We have seen that the progress of the 
race has, in a large measure, been bound up with 
the advance and achievements of great nations. 
Every great nation has been called to minister to 
humanity. Many have failed to respond to the 
call. Some have been faithful for a time, and then 
have become rich, selfish, immoral, impure, and 
unworthy of the call, and God has rejected them, as 
he did Israel of old, and appealed to other and 
nobler peoples to take up the ministry that has been 
laid aside. 

This great law will account for the oscillation 
of the pendulum of history. This is the secret of 
the rejected ministries in the years of the past. 
While nations are true to God, while they preserve 
faith and morality, while they are in harmony with 
the plan and purpose of Infinite Love, while they 
help the race more than they hinder in its march 
toward the highlands of the best, God will prosper 
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and bless them. But when they clash with the eter- 
nal laws of progress, stand between humanity and 
the goal, are out of harmony with righteousness 
and truth, forget God and trample on the rights of 
man, then comes rejection, and after rejection decay, 
decline, and ruin. 

This brings us face to face with the philosophy 
of the Supernatural in American history. Every 
gift of power is a call. Every blessing brings corre- 
sponding obligations, and God has blessed the peo- 
ple abundantly. The history of the past seems to 
justify the belief in a Divine call. We have seen 
that there must have been a Providence in the dis- 
covery and settlement of America; that the North 
American continent was turned over to the race of 
largest liberties and most spiritual Christianity; that 
the colonies were drawn together in a most remark- 
able manner, and led to unite, first to gain their in- 
dependence, and afterwards to form one sovereign 
nation. We have seen that every crisis in the build- 
ing of that nation was successfully met, and that 
its expansion, territorially, materially, intellectually, 
morally, and spiritually, is of such a character as to 
warrant the belief that the architects of the new 
nationality were builders under the smiles of In- 
finite Love. We have seen the enemies of liberty 
and humanity overthrown, one after the other, and 
the elements that were antagonistic to progress 
eliminated. We have seen America, in less than 
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one hundred years, become one of the largest, rich- 
est, freest, most moral, and spiritual nations on the 
face of the earth. We have seen that God has given 
us a domain of vast extent and well-nigh limitless 
possibilities. The United States could sustain a 
population of 1,000,000,000, and it would not then 
be taxed as heavily as are some of the countries 
of the Old World to-day. Our domain is situated 
within the belt of power in the North Temperate 
zone, which has so far been the home of every splen- 
did civilization. This domain of possibility and 
power has been peopled by the choicest representa- 
tives of the race which has developed the best type 
of civil liberty, the most energetic evangelistic 
Christianity, and the noblest political institutions. 

Standing face to face with these sublime laws 
and significant facts of history, we must conclude 
that God has blessed us that we might be a bless- 
ing to the world. America does owe a debt to 
humanity. There are grave duties which devolve 
on patriots and Christians alike. The law of altru- 
ism is binding upon nations as well as individuals. 
God is saying to the people before whom the doors 
of opportunity are opening with widest swing, 
“Look not every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others.” And, “We that 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and not to please ourselves.” 

These duties are both local and world-wide. 
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There are debts to the Republic, and, again, those 
which we owe to humanity. Let us try to get a 
rational view of these obligations, as well as an 
understanding of the way in which they can best 
be met. 

One of the first debts we owe to the Republic . 
is, loyalty to the Government, even though in mat- 
ters of detail our views do not harmonize with the 
opinions of those in authority. 

The evolution of civilization is very closely as- 
sociated with the development and perfection of 
national life. Individuals who are isolated and 
stand alone are weak and powerless to attain great 
ends. Unrestrained individualism leads to barba- 
rism. Anarchy means chaos. In union there is 
strength. 

We have seen that, only as each colony gave up 
its sovereignty to secure a central Government of 
influence and power, was America saved from the 
worst and led to the best. If a strong central 
Government was the prime necessity of our earlier 
history, we can be true to the Republic born out 
of the storm of the Revolution, only as we are loyal 
to the Government that controls it. 

The American people can afford to be loyal. 
Under the Constitution our liberties and rights are 
so safeguarded by checks and balances that incom- 
petent and unfaithful officials have little opportunity 
to work permanent injury to the State and the in- 
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terests of humanity that are bound up with it. With 
every Anglo-Saxon nation government is pre-emi- 
nently at the present time a creation of the people. 
The influence of this race, and especially that of 
America, has forced this idea, more or less fully, 
upon every nation of Europe. This conception dis- 
tinguishes modern from ancient civilization. In the 
olden time it was believed that the people existed 
for the Government. The masses were little more 
than slaves of the ruling power. To-day it is held 
that Government is the creature of the people. It 
exists for them; not they for it. The “divine right 
of kings” is an exploded humbug. The real sov- 
ereignty is with the people, and they constitute the 
Czesar to which every appeal must be made. 

In our own country the possibility of this appeal 
is so immediate that the citizens of the United 
States are rarely ever moved by thoughts of riot 
and anarchy in case the Government makes a mis- 
take, or even persists in a wrong course. The 
American people have been educated for nearly 
three hundred years to make their appeal to the 
ballot-box. The will of the majority is the law of 
the land. Rebellion against that truth is the super- 
lative treason. Cesar is ever ready to listen to an 
appeal. This is the safeguard against both misrule 
and anarchy. 

This safeguard and method of appeal indicates 
the difference between the Anglo-Saxon and the 
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Latin races. The Anglo-Saxon is loyal to his Gov- 
ernment. Englishmen are loyal to the queen. 
Americans are loyal to the Constitution. Parties 
may be set up or thrown down; the State holds the 
supreme love and devotion of the people. Neither 
in America nor England will disaster on the battle- 
field, or any combination of internal conditions, 
lead the people to think of overturning the Consti- 
tution or the throne. Disaster only leads to greater | 
loyalty. That is something which the politicians 
of the Continent can not understand. 

Among peoples of the Latin race another con- 
dition is everywhere found. The populace at Paris 
are heard to cry, “Long live the Empire!” on one 
day; and before a month passes the same crowd 
will be shouting itself hoarse for the Republic. Let 
the price of bread advance in Italy, and those will 
be found who are ready to give forth the watchword, | 
“Down with the king!” A single serious defeat of 
either the army or navy is enough to fill Spain 
with howling, turbulent, anti-dynasty rioters from 
end to end. A single decisive victory for Spanish 
arms would quell these outbreaks sooner than this 
result could be accomplished by one hundred thou- 
sand soldiers. j 

Nowhere in the world is loyalty to country so | 
marked as in the United States. It is amazing that © 
the issues of the sixties have been so soon forgotten. 
The present hour furnishes an illustration of loyalty 
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that can not be misunderstood. This Nation is 
now at war with Spain. As soon as the war-cloud 
appeared above the horizon, men of every political 
party and of every section of the country rallied 
to the support of the Government. Money is given 
without stint; the officials of both army and navy 
are embarrassed by the multitude of men who have 
offered themselves for service under the Stars and 
Stripes on land and sea; criticism is forgotten; the 
people are ready to submit cheerfully to any neces- 
sary taxation, and will gladly make any sacrifice 
to support the Government in its stand for freedom 
and the rights of humanity. 

We believe that American institutions were 
planted by men who acted under an inspiration 
from heaven. The new Temple of Liberty has been 
the inspiration and hope of the race. God has been 
leading this people. The best in civilization is 
bound up with the destiny of the Union. The 
American Nation stands for a new age. The Re- 
public is a tree of God’s planting. Therefore, we 
can be true to God and discharge our debt to hu- 
manity, in part at least, by being loyal to the 
Republic. 

Loyalty to the country may mean personal loss. 
But American citizenship will not, must not, shrink 
before such a test. The most striking color in the 
flag we love is red. That is the color of the heart’s 
blood. Loyalty to the flag not only means love 
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for all that it symbolizes; but, as love proves its 
genuineness by deeds, the American patriot must 
stand ready, and he does stand ready, to make any 
sacrifice, even the sacrifice of himself, on the altars 
of his country. While this spirit characterizes our 
people, popular liberty and the Republic founded - 
by the sacrifices of the fathers will be safe. 

Another great duty of the hour is that Ameri- 
can citizens generally ought to take a vastly greater 
interest in public affairs. A revival in politics would 
do much to insure the safety of the State and the 
perpetuity of our civilization. 

Every American citizen ought to be a politician. 
That word has degenerated, and has come to mean 
something that is undesirable. The politician is 
sometimes spoken of with a sneer. But there are 
two definitions of this much-abused word. You 
will find both in the Standard Dictionary. In the 
first case, a politician is one “who is engaged in poli- 
tics; one who seeks to subserve the interests of a 
political party merely; especially one who uses 
politics for private advantage; a spoilsman; a po- 
litical schemer.” This is the significance that is 
commonly attached to this word, and is commonly 
given and accepted by nearly every one who uses it. 
The second definition is, “One versed in politics; 
one skilled in political science or administration; a 
statesman.” ‘That is a truer definition. And what 
is involved in being a politician, in that sense, will 
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be apparent when we read the definition given to 
the word politics. It is: “The branch of civics that 
treats of the principles of civil government and the 
conduct of State affairs; the administration of pub- 
lic affairs in the interest of peace, prosperity, and 
safety of the State; statecraft; political science; in 
a wide sense, embracing the science of government 
and civil polity.” 

In a Republic every citizen ought to be versed 
in the principles of civil government, take an in- 
terest in the administration of public affairs, and 
be deeply interested in the peace, prosperity, and 
safety of the State; for in a popular government 
everything depends on the condition, intelligence, 
and morality of the people. 

Since this is true, then, if we would discharge 
our obligations to the Republic, and, consequently, 
_to humanity, we must make ourselves familiar with 
the history of the country in which we live. Every 
_ one ought to read such great works as the histories 
of Hildreth, Bancroft, and Fiske. He will be better 
qualified to understand what American citizenship 
means, and comprehend more perfectly the duties 
that grow out of it, if he will study such books as 
“The American Commonwealth,” by Bryce, and 
make himself familiar with the Constitutional his- 
tory of our country. Every student ought to fa- 
miliarize himself with the lives of the great men 
who have served the Republic in every department, 
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and, above all, with the great issues of the day. 
_ Every American citizen may make himself familiar 
with the history of his country and with the issues 
that must be met, and the problems that must be 
solved, if he will wisely use the leisure hours at 
his disposal; and he will do it if he comes to realize 
that he owes it to his country, to vgferan and 
to humanity. 

Every citizen ought to be a politician of the 
better sort. Louis Kossuth used to say that the 
word “idiot” is of Greek origin, and signified among 
that people, a man who took no interest in public 
affairs. Dr. Townsend informs us that when im- 
portant measures were pending in Athens, servants 
of the State were sent through the market-place, 
who dragged after them ropes that had been chalked 
with red. Whoever received a stain on his toga 
from that line was pronounced an enemy of the 
State. President Woolsey tells us that, in the early 
. colonial days, in some parts of New England, bal- 
' lots were sent to householders, and that those who 
did not use them were fined according to law. It 
- was then understood that every man owed a duty 
to the State, and he was regarded as a public enemy 
and worthy of punishment who neglected public 
affairs. Victor Hugo once said to a number of 
Spanish students who called on him, “Every honest 
man ought to be a politician.” If that were a duty 
in France in the time of the great novelist, how 
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much more is it a duty in America in crisis hours 
like those with which we stand face to face in our 
day. The immortal Charles Sumner, on more than 
one occasion, affirmed that the student who neg- 
lected his political duties was a public enemy. 

One of the great needs of the hour is a revival 
of politics. Men must inform themselves; and hav- 
ing informed themselves, must be willing to make 
personal sacrifice for the good of the State. This 
revival is already at hand. Never before in the his- 
tory of our country, especially during these later 
years, has so much atention been given to what is 
denominated Christian citizenship. Men are com- 
ing to understand that the interests of our country 
and the kingdom of heaven are closely bound to- 
gether. America stands for two things: civil lib- 
erty and spiritual Christianity. As every Christian 
shall come to realize that there is such a thing as 
Christian citizenship, he will realize more than ever 
that he owes a duty to the State. 

A third duty which devolves upon every patriot 
and Christian is, that we should guard with jealous 
care the institutions that make for the enlightenment, 
of the great masses of our citizens. ' 

In a previous chapter we have expressed the 
belief that the public school was the agent which, 
perhaps more than any other, secured this result. 

The public school gives instruction in the funda- 
mental principles of education. It exerts a powerful 
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influence to render homogeneous the mixed popula- 
tion of our country. It stimulates patriotism, both 
by direct instruction and by services held on special 
days. Speaking of the Temple of Liberty, Horace 
Greeley once said: “The Bible and the public school 
are our corner-stones, and if our nation stands, it 
must stand on these.” Dr. Strong, the author of 
the admirable book, “Our Country,” well says: 
“The public school is the principal digestive organ 
of the body politic. By means of it the children of 
strangers and dissimilar races which come to us 
are in one generation assimilated and made Ameri- 
cans.” 

It is the duty of patriots and Christians to foster 
and guard with jealous care this hope of the future. 
We shall be true to the interest committed to our 
care as the people raised up of God to develop a 
civilization that shall be a blessing and inspiration 
to the world, in proportion as we guard the public 
school so that it can secure the best results for the 
heterogeneous masses which make up our popula- 
tion. How can this result best be secured? 

We are convinced that there ought to be a Sec- 
retary of Education, who should have a place in 
the Cabinet of the United States. We are aware 
that there is a Commissioner of Education con- 
nected with the Department of the Interior, and 
that he has done most valiant service. But it is 
certain that he might have done more if he pos- 
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sessed the wider influence of a Cabinet position. 
Better results could doubtless be secured if plans 
were perfected, in accordance with which instruc- 
tion should be uniform throughout the country, 
and special attention given to educational interests 


- in those sections which are the least able to take 


care of and help themselves. If the agricultural 
interests of the country demand the appointment 
of a Secretary who shall have a seat and a voice 
in the Cabinet, surely those of education, in a Re- 
public where the prosperity of the nation and the 
perpetuity of its civilization depend on a ballot that 
shall represent intelligent conviction, can not de- 
mand less. 

The step urged above ought to be followed by 
the enactment and rigid enforcement of a national 
compulsory education law, requiring attendance 
on the public schools supported and controlled by 


, the State. Self-preservation is the first right of the 


State, as it is of an individual; and the Republic 


, can not long endure without intelligent citizenship. 
. This intelligent citizenship can not be secured un- 


less we insist on the systematic education of those 
who are to make up the mass of our citizens. 

The necessity of this compulsory measure will 
be apparent, when we note the fact that, while we 
have in the United States about twenty millions 
of children between the ages of five and eighteen, 
the entire enrollment of the public school is not far 
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from fourteen millions. That is to say, thirty per 
cent of our youth of school age are not enrolled in 
our public schools. There are millions of immi- 
‘grants coming to these shores who speak other than 
the English language, and who are wholly unac- 
quainted with the genius of our politics and the 
nature of our institutions. The census of 1890 re- 
veals the fact that there are in the United States 
over nine millions of people who are foreign-born. 
The same authority shows that of these millions 
fully twenty-five per cent can not speak the English 
language. Large numbers of these are, or soon will 
be, voters. How can it be possible that the ballot 
which they deposit shall represent intelligent con- 
viction, if they are unacquainted with the national 
language, and are unable to read the discussions 
concerning the great interests which are involved, 
and which must be settled at the polls. 

It is a fact that, owing to present educational 
conditions in this country, many of those who are 
‘to be American citizens in the future are being edu- 
cated in the German, Bulgarian, Polish, Hungarian, 
. French, Spanish, and other languages. It is a fact 
that there are over six millions of people in the 
United States over ten years of age who are classed 
as illiterates. These millions can not read or write 
the English language; and most of them can not 
read or write any other. This reveals a condition of 
things that demands a most vigorous campaign in 
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the interest of a national compulsory education law, 
as well as a uniform method in all parts of the 
country. 

The author of the very valuable book, entitled 
“Un-American Immigration,” closes one of the 
strongest chapters with these significant words: 
“European Governments depend upon military 
power for their stability and defense. Germany re- 
quires, therefore, that each of her citizens shall give 
seven of the best years of his manhood to military 
service. France requires nine years; Austria, ten 
years; Russia, fifteen years. Surely our Govern- 
ment, which depends for its stability and perpetuity 
on the intelligence of its people, has a right to de- 
mand that its future citizens shall give ten years of 
their childhood to uniform preparation, under the 
direction of the State, for the important privileges 
and responsible duties of American citizenship.” 

We must not overlook that part of our propo- 
sition which declares that “the future citizen of the 
United States should be compelled to attend schools 
supported and controlled by the State.” We believe 
that it is not well for the Republic and American 
civilization that parochial schools have been forced 
upon this country. 

Every student of American history understands 
full well the question at issue, and understands quite 
as well why the Council of 1884 decreed the estab- 
lishment of parochial schools in America. It was 
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confessed by Roman Catholic authorities that: at- 
tendance at the public school alienated the children 
of Roman Catholic parents from their Church. The 
authorities of that Church lamented the fact that 
there were hundreds and thousands of people in this 
country who were practically lost to the Church be- 
cause of their education in the public schools. It 
has been estimated by Catholic authorities that there 
are at present over eight hundred thousand chil- 
dren in the parochial schools of that Church in the 
United States, to say nothing of those in similar 
schools of the Lutheran Church. 

It can not be questioned that those in attend- 
ance at the parochial schools are just the ones that 
ought to receive instruction in the public schools. 
They are quite generally children of foreign-born 
parents; and many of them speak and have been 
educated in another than the national language. 
The point of the argument will be all the more 
apparent when you remember that the purpose of 
the public school is as different from that of the 
parochial school, as day is from night. The purpose 
of the public school is to make good citizens, while 
that of the parochial school is to make good Cath- 
olics and Lutherans. 

The hope of our country is in the education of 
all its citizens in the national language, and in har- 
mony with the methods that stimulate independence 
and produce enlightened conviction. As patriots, 
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we must oppose every influence that looks in the 
direction of a division of public money, such as 
shall secure the distribution of a part to support 
schools that educate out of harmony with American 
ideas and institutions. We must resist every com- 
promise, such as the Faribault and Stillwater 
schemes. They mean nothing more than the sup- 
port of sectarian education under a very thin and 
flimsy disguise. 

Again, it is the duty of every patriot, as well as 
Christian, to exert an influence to secure such in- 
struction in the public school as will result in moral 
and religious education. We have already noted 
the fact that national existence and civilization di- 
vorced from morality and religion, is doomed. 
Since this is so, then we ought to insist on definite 
and positive instruction in morality and religion in 
the public school. We would strenuously oppose 
sectarian instruction. But there is instruction in 
religion, as well as in morals, that is not sectarian. 
Morality is a necessity. And to give a permanent 
basis for morality, there must be instruction in 


truths concerning God and human accountability. 
This is certainly not sectarian, and it is our duty as _ 


patriots to exert every influence to secure such in- 


struction. Only as it is given can our public ; 


schools, in the fullest and best measure, educate the 
future citizens of “a Government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people.” 
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Another duty confronts the patriot as well as 
the Christian. We should support as liberally as 
possible the institutions and forces that make for 
morality and religion. The public school can do 
something. It can impart fundamental instruction. 
But its work must be supplemented. The institu- 
tion which can give instruction in morality and 
religion in the fullest possible measure is the 
Church. 

We do not plead for a Church supported by the 
State. The Church in this country is, and ever 
must be, separate from the State. As the State 
must not control the Church, so the Church must 
not control the State. A Church in politics is a 
monstrosity, and ought not to be allowed to exist in 
a free Republic. If it is ever allowed to exist in 
America, it will be a bad thing both for the Church 
and the State. General Grant struck the keynote, 
when he said in his speech before the Army of the 
‘Tennessee at Des Moines: “We must labor to pre- 
serve free speech, a free press, and a free Church.” 
As we must see to it that no dollar of the public 
money goes to the support of sectarian schools, so 
we must see to it that not a dollar of public money 
goes to the support of a Church of any kind. 


But while it is true that the Church must neither _ 


be controlled nor supported by the State, it is just 
as true that both the Church and free Christian 
institutions must be supported, and that liberally, 
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by those who call themselves patriots as well as 
Christians. We have been seeking, during the en- 
tire discussion, to enforce the fundamental truths 
concerning national life and the development of 
civilization. We have tried to determine the ele- 
ments that make for perpetuity. With the great 
truths of the discussion before us, we must have 
come to the conclusion that the support of Christian 
and religious forces is not a charity, but patriotic. 
It is patriotic as well as religious to support the 
Church; to found great universities; to establish 
Sunday-schools all over the land, and to teach in 
them; to support the great home missionary move- 
ment, which seeks to plant a Church in every ham- 
let of our land, and to provide for the preaching of 
the gospel, that will bring not only salvation but 
enlightenment. It is patriotic as well as religious 
to support movements like that of the Church 
Extension Society of our own Church; for it seeks 
to help those who can not help themselves. This 
Society aims to plant a Church in every village and 
rural district of the South and the rapidly-expand- 
ing West. It is patriotic as well as religious to 
support the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Educa- 
tion Society and other societies like it. They are at 
work to secure the education of colored citizens 
in the Southland, who are to be the leaders of the 
millions of freedmen in the years to come. They 
must have leadership, and unless the Church se- 
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cures it for them, they will not have the kind of lead- 
ership that will make for the best interest of our 
country and the perpetuity of our civilization. It 
is patriotic as well as religious to support the dea- 
coness work; for these unsalaried workers go into 
the haunts of sin and misery, giving themselves in 
Christ-like service, to do for the poor and unfortu- 
nate what the Master would do if he were here to 
go in person to these weary and heavy-laden ones. 
These unselfish toilers are helping to solve the 
great problems of sociology, national life, and civil- 
ization. They are helping the unfortunate to see 
that there are those who care for them and love 
them. This Christ-like service is dispensing light 
in dark places, and exerting an influence that will 
lift the heart and thought of the unfortunate to bet- 
ter things and nobler living. 

We stand face to face with great and grave 
duties. We must not say, We are well enough off; 
let others care for themselves. It is true of nations _ 
as it is of individuals, that ‘none liveth to himself, . 
and none dieth to himself.” We owe a duty to 
others. The law of altruism is binding upon na- 
tions as well as individuals. Humanity has claims 
upon us. Those who are struggling for liberty and 
a better civilization have claims upon us. God 
has given to America a great mission. That mis- 
sion is to develop, under the eyes of the world, the 
highest type of civil liberty and spiritual Chris- 
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tianity. As we are loyal to God and righteousness 
can we best discharge our debt to the Republic 
and humanity. 

On the one hundredth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, the Repub- 
lic of France presented to America a great statue, 
which most fittingly symbolizes the work and in- 
fluence of the United States. It now stands in the 
harbor of New York. It is a gigantic figure of a 
woman, with benignant mien and noble bearing, 
who is holding a flaming torch high over her head. 
The name given to their gift of appreciation is, 
“Liberty Enlightening the World.” As the beams 
of that torch are seen far out at sea on every dark 
and stormy night, so the radiance of American 
civilization and American institutions is seen by 
the ends of the earth; and that radiance is due 
primarily to the Supernatural element in American 
history. . 
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"A study of the development of American 
institutions, and civilization."-Pref. 
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